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JESUS THE PROPHET: 
A RE-EXAMINATION 


FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


N the NT Jesus is addressed by a number of titles. There has 

been endless disputation over most of the important of these. 
Such titles as Son of Man, Son of God, Messiah, and Lord have 
stimulated considerable debate. The major effort has been spent 
answering such questions as: What did this or that title mean? 
Did the contemporaries of Jesus really use it? Did Jesus ac- 
knowledge it? Only in the case of the title — has there 
been general agreement. 

Throughout the four gospels Jesus is referred to as prophet." 
There is ample evidence to demonstrate that the people to whom 
Jesus addressed himself looked upou him as a prophet; further- 
more, in passages generally agreed to be genuine Jesus does not 
offer objection to those who call him prophet. Scholars who have 
violently disagreed over whether or not Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah have found no difficulty in acknowledging his prophetic 


t See esp. Mk. 6 1-4; Jn. 44; Mk. 615; Lk. 9 8; Mk. 8 27-28; Mt. 21 11, 46; 
Lk. 7 16; 13 35; 24 19. M. Goguel has recently questioned all of these passages, 
in his article: ‘“Pneumatisme et eschatologie,” Revue de l'histoire des religions 
CXXXII (1946), 124-169. He concludes: ‘‘Nous sommes donc en droit de 
conclure que rien, dans la tradition évangélique, n’autorsie 4 penser que, de 
son vivant, Jésus ait été considéré comme un prophéte.”” It is not within the 
scope of this paper to deal with Goguel’s thesis. His interpretations are 
obviously open to question. Another recent work which more adequately 
deals with the many problems involved is that of C. K. Barrett, The Holy 
Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (London: SPCK, 1947), esp. 69-99. Also see: 
C. H. Dodd, “Jesus as Teacher and Prophet,” in Mysterium Christi, ed. by 
G. K. A. Bell and Adolf Deissmann (New York: Longman’s, Green and Co., 
1939), 53-64. 

285 
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role. The title, prophet, has in a sense served as a least common 
denominator for studies in christology. All could start with the 
assumption that Jesus was “‘at least” a prophet. Beyond that 
point the battle waxed warm over whether or not he was “more 
than a prophet.” 

In the past, the study of the vocational consciousness of Jesus 
has neglected this area of general agreement. Has the time not 
arrived for a re-examination of what it means when we say the 
people acknowledged Jesus as a prophet, and he himself accepted 
the title? 


I. THE JEWIsH UNDERSTANDING OF PROPHECY IN JESuS’ Day 


Our primary concern is to come to an understanding of the 
meaning of prophecy to the Jews in the time of Jesus. This 
should assist us in evaluating the use and the meaning of the 
word prophet in the NT. The primary sources to which we 
shall direct our attention are: 1) relevant passages from the 
OT; 2) the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT; 3) the 
rabbinical literature; 4) Josephus. This will be a historical 


study, not in the sense that as twentieth-century historians we 
will examine psychological, sociological, economic and religious 
factors which explain the phenomenon of prophecy in the OT. 
It will be a historical study in so far as we endeavor to understand 
the religious interpretation of prophecy avowed by the Jews in 
Jesus’ own day. There is a distinction which is too often dis- 
regarded. 


A. The Old Testament 


It is a fact generally acknowledged by biblical scholars that 
long before Jesus’ day the Jews believed prophecy had ceased 
in Israel and the prophetic spirit had withdrawn. We need not 
labor this point. There are biblical passages of post-exilic origin 
that definitely substantiate this fact.? 


2 Ps, 74.9; Mal. 45,6; Zech. 13 4-6. Any standard introduction to the Old 
Testament will provide a discussion of these passages. See: R. H. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941), 
esp. 55, 637; Otto Eissfeldt, Einlettung in das Alte Testament unter Einschluss 
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It is likewise obvious from certain specific passages that there 
was a definite belief, even in the biblical period, that in the 
future prophecy would return. The passages in Malachi and 
Joel predicting the return of the prophet Elijah’ and the prophetic 
spirit‘ are too well known to require repetition. However, they 
are all too frequently overlooked in our studies of the history of 
the meaning of prophecy in the period under consideration. It 
is not sufficient to recall that the Jews believed prophecy to 
have ceased; they definitely looked forward to its return. 


B. Intertestumental Literature 


The Intertestamental Literature is the most important body 
of literature for our study.5 Two observations of a general nature 
provide some illumination for our problem from the outset. In 
the first place, with few exceptions the writings are pseudony- 
mous. This can mean only one thing: the authors realized that 
their writings could not gain general acceptance as prophetic 
utterances on the basis of their own authority. The authority 
derived from the action of the prophetic spirit had been with- 
drawn along with the prophetic spirit. In the second place, it 
should be observed that with one exception the role of prophet 
is attributed to no person after Malachi in all the literature of 
the intertestamental period. This one case is quite unusual and 
must be dealt with separately in this paper. . 

In addition to these implicit suggestions there are explicit 
statements indicating that prophecy had ceased and that there 
were no more prophets in Israel. No other book has more refer- 
ences than I Maccabees. Judas discussing the purification and re- 


der Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934), 617; 
Louis Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1940), II, 577. 

3 Mal. 4 5, 6. 

4 Joel 2 28-29. There are some who date Deut. 18 15 in the post-exilic period. 
Professor Morgenstern in conversation said he favored a late date. It reads: 
“Jehovah thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of 
thy brethren, like unto me...” 

5 Translations are those of R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913). 
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dedication of the temple remarks: “‘ .. . so they pulled down the 
altar, and laid down the stones in the mountain of the house, in 
a convenient place, until a prophet should come and decide con- 
cerning them.’’® Again, the author writes: “And the Jews and 
the priests were well pleased that Simon should be their lead- 
er and high priest forever, until a faithful prophet should a- 
rise...’’7 And in the course of the report of the death of Judas 
we read: “And there was great tribulation in Israel, such as 
was not since the time that a prophet had appeared unto them.’”® 


We also find references to indicate that the writers looked 
forward to a time when prophecy would return. In two of the 
passages just quoted from I Maccabees this is explicit.» Another 
passage in the Sibylline Books reads: ‘For nought but peace 
shall come upon the land of the good: and the prophets of the 
mighty God shall take away the sword.’’?* 


Our study of the relevant passages in the OT and Inter- 
testamental Literature so far reveals general agreement. Both 
sources reflect the opinion that prophecy had ceased from Israel; 
both look forward to the return of prophecy in the future. 


Two additional passages demand our attention. One is found 
in the Testament of Levi. It reads: ‘“‘And the third shall be 
called by a new name, because a king shall arise in Judah, and 
shall establish a new priesthood, after the fashion of the gentiles. 
And his presence is unutterable, as a prophet of the most high, 
of the seed of Abraham our Father.’’* R. H. Charles, and later 


6 I Macc. 4 46. 

7 ibid., 14 41. 

8 ¢bid., 9 27. 

94 46; 14 41. 

10 TIT 781. 

Test. Levi 814. I have translated “unutterable” instead of “beloved” as 
suggested by Charles in his translation: The Greek Versions of the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908), 45. He translates 
on the basis of an original ayamnrn. He says: “‘c, af, S?, bdeg, A read &bpacros 
= 813M (late Hebrew) corrupt for JI98=dyamryrtds.” There are several obvi- 
ous errors in this reasoning. In the first place, it will be observed that 3iN& 
is misspelled with a heth instead of hé. Perhaps this is an error in printing 
and might easily reflect the original confusion in the Hebrew text since NM and 
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Otto Eissfeldt, interpreted this passage as referring to John 
Hyrcanus. Charles contended that it was written at the height 
of his success when apparently some Jews looked upon John as 
the Messiah. Fortunately there is a passage in Josephus which 
sheds additional light on the subject. In his description of John 
Hyrcanus Josephus writes: “He was the only man to unite in 
his person three of the highest privileges: the supreme command 
of the nation, the high priesthood, and the gift of prophecy. 
For so closely was he in touch with the Deity, that he was never 
ignorant of the future .. .”"» Two facts should be kept in mind. 
Josephus attributes only to John Hyrcanus the gift of prophecy. 
This provides support for Charles’ view that the passage in the 
Testament has reference to John Hyrcanus, since it is the only 
place in the Intertestamental Literature where prophecy is attri- 
buted to an individual.“ 


That Josephus did not attribute prophecy to any individual 
in the intertestamental period Zeitlin sought to prove in his 


= would have been indistinguishable. Charles evidently would attribute the 
confusion to metathesis. There is another problem. He indicates that 8i3N 
would be the late form of the pass. part. But according to Jastrow the late 
form would be "23M. Metathesis in the case of 13M and 3308 would be an 
entirely different thing. See: A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York: Shapiro and 
Valentine and Co., 1926). In agreement with Kautzsch who translates un- 
aussprechlich from an original adpacrtos I translate “unutterable.” See: E. 
Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments (Tii- 
bingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1900), II, 467. 

12 Otto Eissfeldt, op. cit., 690: ‘Aber Levis Beschreibung seiner Bekleidung 
mit dem priesterlichen Ornat und seiner Proklamierung zum K6nigspriester 
und Propheten in Levi 8 scheint doch der K6nig und Hohepriester Johannes 
Hyrcanus (134-103) Pate gestanden zu haben...” 

13 Josephus, The Jewish War, I, ii, 8, trans. by St. J. Thackeray (Loeb 
Series; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927) II, 35. 

™ Zeitlin has argued that Josephus believed prophecy to have ceased after 
Malachi. See: Josephus on Jesus (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, 1931), 108: “In his preface to the ‘Jewish Wars,’ Josephus does not 
intimate at all that there were prophets among the Jews in the Antiochus 
period, whereas in his book Against Apion he says distinctly that no prophets 
were in existence among the Jews after the Persian period.”’ For additional 
discussion see note 15. 
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Josephus on Jesus.*8 Just a few years earlier Erich Fascher in 
his valuable study, [lpog@rns,'* sought to demonstrate the same 
thing. Fascher shows that while Josephus did not hesitate to 
use the terms wavris and wavrevya, and while he did not deny 
the possibility of prognosis, still he did not give the title “proph- 
et” to any seer. Both Zeitlin and Fascher overlooked the passage 
we have been discussing. However, their conclusions would indi- 
cate that Josephus undoubtedly reflected a well established tradi- 
tion about John Hyrcanus and both re-emphasize the Jewish 
conviction regarding the withdrawal of the prophetic spirit. 
There is a significant passage in the Testament of Benjamin. 
Here we read: ‘‘Nevertheless the temple of God shall be in your 
portion, and the last (temple) shall be more glorious than the 
first. And the twelve tribes shall be gathered together there, 
and all the gentiles, until the Most High shall send forth His 
salvation in the visitation of an only-begotten prophet.”?7 
Charles in his commentary indicates that although this passage 
is followed immediately by a later Christian interpolation, it is 
pre-Christian. In it he finds reference to John Hyrcanus, in 


whose time the twelve tribes again met there for worship and in 
whose triumph the hope was raised that there would be a general 


15 In this lengthy argument with Eisler, Zeitlin conclusively demonstrated 
that Josephus believed “that prophets had ceased among the Jews after the 
Persian period.” He depends on Against Apion I, 8. For a similar view see: 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums (Berlin: Reuther and Reichard, 1906) 
413. In the light of this it seems strange at first that Josephus could attribute 
the gift of prophecy to John Hyrcanus. The difficulty is removed when we 
realize that for Josephus the term “prophet” had a highly technical and 
limited meaning while the word prophecy under the influence of Greek thought 
had lost its technical meaning. In this case it probably meant merely prog- 
nosis, which Josephus did not deny. 

© E, Fascher, mpopirns (Giessen: Tépelmann, 1927), 152-160; 161-164. 
Fascher divided the Josephus passages dealing with prophecy into two groups: 
1) those referring to seers who were not recognized by the title prophet; 
2) those referring to political visionaries whom he represented as false- 
prophets. 

11 Test. Benj. 92. Charles suggests in II, 358, n. on 9 2: ‘Read ‘beloved’ 
for ‘only-begotten’, as T. L. viii. 15, ‘beloved as a prophet of the most high.’ ” 
We have already dealt with this. See note 11. 
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conversion of the gentiles in the second century B. C.%* Jo- 
sephus’s statement again reinforces Charles’ argument: John 
Hyrcanus was regarded as both Messiah and prophet. 

These passages from the Testaments further substantiate the 
point of view that the gift of prophecy was expected to return 
to Israel; in this case it was looked for in the person of the 
Messiah. 


C. Additional Observations Based on the Intertestamental Liter- 
ature, Rabbinic Literature and Josephus. 


The fact that prophecy had been withdrawn is explicitly 
affirmed in the rabbinic sources. In the words of Zeitlin: “The 
same opinion, that prophets ceased among the Jews after the 
Persian period is corroborated in the Talmudic literature, where 
it is stated that Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi were last of the 
prophets.’’*® The condition that had made prophecy possible in 
the earlier period had been the diréct possession of the spirit of 
God by the prophets.”° But in the later period the direct contact 
of the human spirit with the divine ceased. Since we learn in 


the Targums that the spirit of God was equated with the holy 
spirit and the spirit of prophecy, it is easy to understand why 
they believed there were no longer any prophets.* With the 
withdrawal of the prophetic spirit there had been what Strack- 
Billerbeck” designate “‘dieser Ersatz der Prophetie,”’ or Ersatz for 
the holy spirit, that is, the Bath-Qol (heavenly voice).73 The 
prophets were succeeded by wise men and teachers. However, 


18 See Charles’ note on Test. Benj., 9 2. 

9 op. cit., 45-46. 

20 W. Bousset, op. cit., 452. 

at Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment aus Talmud und Midrash, 4 vols. (Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1922), II, 127. 

22 ¢bid., II, 128. 

33 ibid., I, 125: “‘Nachdem die prophet. Begabung mit dem letzten Propheten 
in Israel aufgehért hat, ist man auf die Bath-Qol angewiesen.... Dieser 
Ersatz der Prophetie ist aber kein vollwertiger; denn wahrend das prophet. 
Wort unmittelbar vom heil. Geist (=Geist der Prophetie) ausging, redet Gott 
durch die Bath-Qol nur mittelbar zu Israel; sie ist eben nur Widerhall der 
Gottesstimme.” 
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consistent with the relevant biblical passages and the passages 
of the Intertestamental Literature, the later rabbinical literature 
likewise looks for a return of the holy spirit of prophecy. In 
the words of Strack-Billerbeck: ‘The general supplying of all 
the people with the holy spirit of prophecy is expected first in 
the period of messianic salvation.”*4 The spirit was to be poured 
forth again in these messianic times but not until then. The 
expectation that in the future the Messiah would come and that 
his messianic office was to be understood largely in terms of his 
bearing the spirit of God (or the prophetic spirit) is found in all 
our sources in one form or another.?s 

Closely related to this expectation of the return of the proph- 
etic spirit in the last times is the popular belief in the future 
return of the prophet Elijah, who came to be recognized as the 
forerunner of the Messiah and the messianic times. The tradition 
is found in Malachi,”° a section to which we have already re- 
ferred. The most extensive passage dealing with Elijah is found 
in Sirach. The author among other things writes: 


Who wast taken upwards in a whirlwind, 
And by fiery troops to the heavens. 
Who art ready for the time, as it is written, 
To still the heart before the fierce anger of God, 
To turn the heart of the fathers unto the children, 
And to restore the tribes of Israel.27 


24 ibid., II, 129. 

2s Paul Volz, Der Geist Gottes (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1910), 87: “Der 
Messias bzw. das messianische Amt erscheint als Trager der Ruah Jahwes, die 
Heilsgenossen haben den Geist Gottes.”” The idea is historically indebted to 
Isaiah 11 2 ff.; 285. In these sections the author anticipates a future leader 
who will embody the spirit. In the Psalms of Solomon (17 37) we find a 
reference to the spirit of the Messiah who will not weaken because he has 
been made strong by the holy spirit. In Enoch (49 3) the Messiah embodies 
the spirit of wisdom, insight of teaching and of power. And in the Testament 
of Levi (18 7) the spirit of insight and holiness rests upon the Messiah while 
in the Testament of Judah (24 2) the spirit, the blessing of the holy Father 
will be poured out upon him. But all the various spirits are attributes of the 
holy spirit which was identified with the prophetic spirit. 

36 3 23, 24. 

37 Sirach 48 1-12. 
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What evidence we have of the Elijah cycle in the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha* is corroborated in general by the rabbinic 
literature.2® This has been convincingly demonstrated by 
Strack-Billerbeck.s° Above all, the rabbis see him in the great 
events related to the end of history.3* The expanding legends 
about Elijah were not based primarily upon the works he did 
on earth; rather they were centered in the effort to discover the 
meaning of his being taken up from the earth. The Elijah 
legends are significant for this study because they indicate the 
element of miracle and wonder which the return of prophecy 
inevitably involved. 


In our study of prophecy another significant development in 
the time of Jesus should not escape our attention. A number of 
years ago Bousset projected his view that by the time of Jesus 
there had been singled out from among the ‘‘pious’’ for unusual 
honors a particular group.34 These were the martyrs who since 


28 Possible allusions to the Elijah legend are also found in I Macc. 2 58; 
Martyrdom of Isaiah 2 4; I Enoch 89 52; II Baruch 77 2; IV Ezra 7 109. 

29 Strack-Billerbeck, vol, IV, Part ii, 764 ff. Pertinent is the whole Exkurs. 
28: Der Prophet Elias nach seiner Enirtickung aus dem Diesseits. 

3° ¢bid., 781: “‘Was sich die friihere Zeit der Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen 
von dem wiederkehrenden grossen Propheten erzahlit hatte, das findet sich 
getreu auch in der rabbinischen Literatur wieder.” 

3*loc. cit., “Vor allem aber haben sie fiir Elias selbst in dem grossen 
endgeschichtlichen Geschehen eine Stellung geschaffen . . .” 

32 ibid., 765: ““Der Grund lag nicht in dem geschichtlichen Wirken des 
Elias.... Der Grund lag vielmehr in demjenigen Wirken des Propheten, 
das nach der Meinung des alten Judentums erst mit seiner Entriickung von 
der Erde anhob. Das geheimnisvolle Scheiden des Propheten Elias aus seinem 
irdischen Wirkungskreis regte natiirlich die Frage an, wohin er gegangen sei 
u. wo er jetzt weile.” 

33 Jewish Encyclopaedia, V, 122a: ‘The Haggadah which makes this prophet 
the hero of its description has not been content, as in the case of the others, 
to describe merely his earthly life and to elaborate it in its own way, but has 
created a new history of him, which, beginning with his death or ‘translation;’ 
ends only with the close of the history of the human race. From the day of the 
prophet Malachi, who says of Elijah that God will send him before ‘the great 
and dreadful day’, down to the later marvelous stories of the Hasidic rabbis, 
reverence and love, expectation and hope, were connected in the Jewish 
consciousness with the person of Elijah.” 

34 W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, 218 ff. 
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the time of the Maccabees had been the hero class. Already in 
Daniels they had been honored and in Enoch*‘ we find mention 
of the ascent of the blood of the righteous into heaven to hasten 
the day of wrath. The legends cf the martyrs of the Maccabean 
period were widespread, II Maccabees being one of the best 
examples of their influence.37 But Bousset went a step further to 
point out that in the general period to which we are directing 
our attention there came into being the cult of the prophet- 
martyrs.3* For support he turned to the Ascension of Isaiah, 
particularly the first section, the Martyrdom of Isaiah, which he 
acknowledged as Jewish in origin. Furthermore, he pointed out 
how Abel had been represented as the first of all martyrs in the 
Testament of Abraham and suggested that the motive was to 
be found in the Rest of the Words of Baruch which he calls the 
Martyrdom of Jeremiah and in the story of the three men in 
Daniel. He went so far as to say that in Jesus’ day there seems 
to have existed already a cult to the graves of the prophets who 
were actually revered as martyrs.3® In making this statement 
he cites Mt 23 29; Lk 11 50 and Mt 23 34. In dealing with these 
NT passages Strack-Billerbeck call attention to Is 22 76, I Macc 
13 27, where Simon builds a grave for his father and brothers, 
and the grave of David and Solomon mentioned in Josephus.*° 
Whatever our ultimate decision as to whether or not such an 
organized cult as Bousset suggests was in existence, at least, it 
seems justifiable to say that the designation of Jerusalem as the 
city that “killeth the prophets’’ was popularly acknowledged. 
In a sense prophetic death as well as prophetic life was typed. 


3s Dan. 11 33; 12 3. 

36 | Enoch 47 2. 

37 II Macc. esp. 7 1-42. 

38 op. cit., 218: “In unserer Zeit entstanden die Propheten-martyrien.” 

39 op. cit., 219: “Es scheint als wenn zu Jesu Zeit sich bereits ein férmlicher 
Kultus an den Grabern der Propheten, die man sdmtlich fiir Martyrer zu 
halten geneigt war, ausgebildet hat.” 

4° op. cit., I, 938. Sze: Josephus, Antiquities 16, 7, 1. Also see II Kings 
23 18: ‘So his bones rescued the bones of the prophet who came from Samaria.” 

* For our purpose it is illuminating to reverse the order: it was commonly 
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Recently Ethelbert Stauffer has brought together an impressive 
mass of material which imposes upon us the obligation to re- 
consider Bousset’s original thesis and the implications for under- 
standing the message and mission of Jesus.” 


It would be very helpful for our investigation if we could find 
in our sources the record of any individuals in our period who 
claimed to be prophets. A study of their claim and how they 
endeavored to make it good would perhaps give us some indica- 
tion as to what was expected of one who claimed possession of 
the spirit of prophecy. Fortunately for us Josephus provides us 
with the record of two individuals who made this claim. They 
are of sufficient importance to deserve citation. In the Antiquities 
we read: 


Now it came to pass, while Fadus was procurator of Judea, that a 
certain magician, whose name was Theudas, persuaded a great part of 
the people to take their effects with them, and follow him to the river 
Jordar:; for he told them he was a prophet, and that he would by his command, 
divide the river, and afford them an easy passage over it; and many were 
deluded by his words. However, Fadus did not permit them to take 
advantage of his wild attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen out against 
them; who, falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them, and took 
many of them alive. They also took Theudas alive, and cut off his head, 
and carried it to Jerusalem. 


known that if a prophet followed the pattern of the venerated prophets of 
old, then he inevitably was faced with martyrdom. The age-old pronounce- 
ment that prophets were scorned, stoned and killed appears to have eventually 
been formalized conceptually in the reverence for the martyrs and in literary 
form by the martyrdoms of Judaism and Christianity. 

#E. Stauffer, Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 3rd ed. 1947). See Beilage I, ‘‘Hauptelemente der altbiblischen 
Martyrertheologie,” 314-17. He has a very interesting reference to John the 
Baptist, 81: ‘““Denn der neue Elias ist Vorlaufer Christi nicht nur durch sein 
Erscheinen und Wort. Die Vollendung seines Eliasamtes ist sein Martyrertod: 
das blutige Vorzeichen des Kreuzes am Ausgang der at Heilsgeschichte, am 
Eingang des Christuswegs. So deutet der Taufer des Isenheimer Altars mit 
iiberlangem Finger auf den Crucifixus: Illum oportet crescere, me autem 
minui.” 

4 Josephus, Antiquities, xx. 5.1, trans. by A. M. Whiston, The Works of 
Flavius Josephus (Philadelphia: J. B. Smith & Co., 1856), II, 128. See: 
Eusebius., H. E., ii, 11; Acts 5 36. 
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And from the Jewish War: 


A still worse blow was dealt at the Jews by the Egyptian false prophet. 
A charlatan, who gained for himself the reputation of a prophet, this man 
appeared in the country, collected a following of about thirty thousand 
dupes, and led them by a circuitous route from the desert to the mount of 
Olives. From there he proposed to force an entrance into Jerusalem and, 
after overpowering the Roman garrison, to set himself up as a tyrant.“ 


These are two passages familiar to all. But we sometimes 
overlook the fact that these men claimed to be prophets. Here 
are the accounts of what they sought to accomplish to sub- 
stantiate their claim. In each case it seems to be the redemption 
of Israel. Josephus tells us this much. Perhaps we are justified 
in going a step further to say that there is every likelihood that 
these two individuals believed themselves actually to be involved 
in the messianic release which was momentarily expected by 
some Jews and eventually expected by most Jews. Schiirer in 
discussing these passages makes the following observation: ‘“‘Un- 
doubtedly the people believed in a wonderful deliverance and 
escape, and hoped for a return, to which even Acts XXI.38 
contains a reference.’’45 In commenting on the same two incidents 
cited by Josephus Strack-Billerbeck write: 


Both cases are concerned with an attempt to bring the people to a 
revolt against the Romans. The men who pretend to be prophets desire to 
play the role of liberators, deliverers of Israel. From this one recognizes how 
closely related in the thought of the people in the last century before the 
destruction of Jerusalem is the conception of “a prophet who would come” 
and the redeemer Messiah.” 


The analysis of these two actual cases confirms the picture 
we have already gained from our consideration of Jewish liter- 
ature. The claim of prophecy could be made only within the 
context of those events which herald messianic times, which 


4 Josephus, The Jewish War, II, 261 ff., trans. by Thackeray, II, 425. 

4s E. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Times of Jesus Christ, 
Div. I, vol. ii, p. 180. 

4° Strack-Billerbeck, II, 480. All of which is reminiscent of Deut. 18 15: 
“Instead, the Lord your God will raise up a prophet for you from among your- 
selves....” 
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were expected by all as the period when the prophetic spirit 
(or holy spirit) would once more be released. 


II. CoNcLUSIONS 


From this study we see that in Jesus’ day there were no 
Jewish prophets. For the Jew the return of the prophetic spirit 
was inextricably related to messianic times. No Jew could use 
the phrase “‘just another prophet” as so many modern scholars 
do. The next prophet would be one of two individuals: Elijah 
(or the forerunner of the Messiah) or the Messiah himself. In 
each case the claimant would of necessity be involved in the 
advent of the messianic age and the return of the prophet spirit. 
Only in the case of the Messiah would the fulness of the spirit 
be known. 

For the Jew the term “prophet” was a technical term. He 
did not deny the powers of prognostication to certain gentiles 
or Jews. But such individuals were not “‘prophets.’’ As Fascher 
has demonstrated, the Jew differed radically from the gentile 
at this point. For the latter, prognostication in itself was suffi- 
cient to label a person a prophet. For the Jew, however, the 
term “prophet” was reserved. Neither can we say, as some still 
insist, that the term “‘prophet”’ might be used for one who in the 
role of an ethical teacher as Amos or Hosea, etc., might come to 
rail against the ‘“‘system.’”’ This was but a part of the function. 
The term “‘prophet’’ had become an eschatological term. Proph- 
ecy, just as every other major concept of Judaism, had not 
escaped an expansion (and a limitation) in meaning during two 
hundred years of development in Jewish eschatological thinking. 

Only in the writings of Philo do we find a Jew suggesting that 
his contemporaries could through their own religious experience 
attain to the prophetic office and be called prophets.‘’? In this 
assumption he was ranging far from his Jewish base. The hellen- 
ization of the Jewish concept of prophecy in Philo’s writings is 
generally overlooked but it certainly represents a radical depar- 


47 See Erich Fascher, rpodnrns (Giessen: Tépelmann, 1927), 160: “Seine 
Propheten sind seine eigenen Zeitgenossen und Ebenbilder geworden.” 
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ture from the attitude reflected in other extant Jewish literature 
of this general period. This was Philo the Greek.4* He traveled 
a distance to which Josephus could never go. It seems justifiable 
to say that the average Palestinian Jew would not out-do Jo- 
sephus, to say nothing of understanding Philo’s interpretation 
which rested so firmly on his own philosophical thought. 

What the person would do or say to establish his prophetic 
office depended primarily upon his interpretation of his office. 
There could be only two kinds of prophets: false-prophets and 
“the prophet.’”’ The former were those who did not establish 
their claims, not in terms of prognostication, but through the 
redemption of Israel. ‘‘The prophet’’ alone could do this. 

We must also acknowledge the weighty evidence for the fact 
that in the minds of the Jews the true prophet sealed his mission 
by his death. We search the Intertestamental Literature with 
little success for echoes of the magnificent Servant Passages of 
Second Isaiah. Perhaps it is in the flourishing martyr-motive that 
we really discover its influence. In any event the great prophets 
of the past not only lived for, and spoke to their people; they 
died for them. Both phases characterized the office of the 
prophet. 

It is not historically sound to begin our study of the person 
and work of Jesus with the easy acknowledgment that Jesus was 
“at least a prophet” and then proceed to consider the problem 
of his ‘‘messianic consciousness.” The problem of the “mes- 
sianic consciousness” of Jesus confronts us if and when we 
acknowledge that he was a “prophet” in the eyes of the people 
and in his own estimation. Furthermore, Jesus’ consideration 
of the possibility (rather the probability) of death cannot be 
easily postponed until some late date in his ministry. We cannot 
think of him facing his death for the first time in the shadow 
of the cross on Calvary. If one insists that he went to the cross 


48 loc. cit.; ‘‘Mystisch-intuitive und rationalistische Auffassung werden hier 
miteinander verbunden, beide haben aber im A. T. keinen Anhaltspunkt, 
sondern sind griechisches Gewachs.... Man kann sich auch denken, wie 
verschieden die Abgrenzung der dieses Titels wiirdigen Personen sein muss, 
je nachdem ob Philo die Weisheit oder die Ekstase als Kennzeichen des 
wahren Propheten betrachtet.” 
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“‘bewildered” it cannot be because the idea of death had never 
entered his head. 

The effect of this study is to raise more questions than it 
answers. However, most of the questions are old questions asked 
in the light of a new context. Perhaps further scrutiny of the 
context and a reconsideration of the relevant passages in the 
NT will eventuate in new and more satisfactory answers to the 
questions inevitably raised. In any event, certain easy solutions 
of the past must be reconsidered. 








THE DIVINE NAME YHWH IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 


JULIAN OBERMANN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1. HEBREW ’dni yahwé AND PHOENICIAN yqil ’nk 


HE name of the God of Israel has been the subject of study 
and inquiry over more than two thousand years. In addi- 
tion to the speculations of a great variety of sages, expositors, 
and theologians, concern over the meaning of the divine name, 
concern both explicit and implicit, may be found in the Bible 
itself. As might be expected, however, in antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, and to a considerable extent down to the present 
day, interest in the name has as a rule been enhanced by the 
desire to discover its subjective conception rather than its objec- 
tive designation, that is, to discover its religious or theological 
conveyance to the worshipers and protagonists of the God of 
Israel as manifested in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Only in modern times has a purely philological inquiry into 
the problem of the name made itself felt among students of the 
Bible — an objective and historical inquiry concerning its pre- 
sumable pronunciation, its morphologic pattern, its etymologic 
derivation, and its primary connotation. It is this inquiry, 
especially that into the grammatical category of the divine 
name, that has received a new impetus from two Phoenician 
inscriptions that have recently been brought to light by an 
archeological mission at Karatepe, in Southern Anatolia." 


t See the writer’s Discoveries at Karatepe, Supplement No. 9 to JAOS, 68 
(1948), and New Discoveries at Karatepe, in Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 38 (May 1949); for other literature on the 
statue inscription see the last mentioned monograph, n. 1, and, on the gate 
inscription, Gordon, JNES, 8 (1949), 108-15; Marcus and Gelb, ibid., 116-20. 
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The attitude of biblical critics to date might be summed up 
to the effect that, apart from differences in one or two details, 
consensus of scholarly opinion has hitherto prevailed with re- 
gard to the major aspects of the problem. Taking into considera- 
tion the points of agreement as well as of disagreement, we 
would obtain the following postulation: (1) that, originally, 
the word YHWH denoted a descriptive appellation or an epithet 
of the God of Israel, which in the course of time fell into oblivion; 
(2) that it was pronounced “‘Yahweh,”’ i. e. yahwé, rather than 
“Jehovah,” as had long been commonly believed on the basis 
of massoretic vocalization; (3) that the word represented a 
finite verb, specifically, an imperfect of the simple stem or, more 
likely, of the causative stem; and (4) that it was formed, 
apparently, from a root hwy — whether in the sense of ‘‘to be, 
to exist, to last,’’ or in that of ‘‘to fell, to throw,” or in that of 
“‘to breathe’ — possibly from a root related to kwy-hyy, ‘‘to 
live.’” 

In the main, this contention would find its strongest support 
in the fact that Semitic antiquity offers a great many instances 
of divine names developed from appellatives— to mention 
only such well-known names as Shamash, Baal, El, Milkom — 
while a rather large variety of epithets and appellations referring 
to God are known to have been in vogue among the Hebrews 
themselves, e. g., ‘‘“Most High’”’ (‘elyén), ‘“‘Almighty”’ (Saddazt), 
“Rider of the Heavens’ (rék@b Samayim), ‘‘Dweller on the 
Cherubim” (y65¢b hak-kérabim), and many more. 

The weakness of the modern postulation just outlined has 
been in the understanding of the word YHWH as a finite verb, 
an imperfect either of the simple or of the causative stem. As an 
imperfect, we realize, it would of necessity be one of the third 
person. In this case, however, the solemn formula ’dén? yahué, 
occurring with great frequency throughout the Old Testament, 
would present us with the enigma of a third person imperfect 
having as its subject or agent a first person pronoun — a con- 
struction that is plainly impossible, unless we assume one of 


2 See below, n. 12; for a convenient survey of the postulation, see Ges-Buhl, 
and Brown-Driver-Briggs, s. v. YVYHWH. 
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two things: either that the formula originated at a time when 
the meaning of the appellation had already been forgotten, 
which is extremely improbable, as we shall see; or else that a 
form like yahwé need not necessarily represent a finite verb and, 
hence, not a third person, which, admittedly, sounds like rank 
philological heresy. The question would appear to have been 
in the mind of an early Hebrew writer who, in Exod 3 14, under- 
takes to solve the difficulty by transposing the alleged third 
person into a corresponding form of the first person — an obvi- 
ous make-shift which is of considerable historical interest but of 
little help to the philological problem before us. 

Quite unexpectedly, this difficulty now appears to have been 
essentially mitigated, if not indeed altogether removed, by 
testimony of the Phoenician inscriptions to which we have 
referred above. As is at present generally known, these inscrip- 
tions, which represent but different versions of one and the same 
epigraph, are written in the style of a monologue, in which a 
king, speaking in the first person singular, recounts the manifold 
accomplishments he has achieved for the benefit of his kingdom 
and his subjects. In speaking of these accomplishments, the 
king employs invariably the first person pronoun, ’nk, “I,” 
with a verb form, now of the type g#/, now of the type ygtl. The 
pattern gil ’nk could be easily understood as consisting of a 
participle-predicate followed by a pronominal subject, e. g. 
p'l ’nk, “I have wrought,” bn ’nk, “I have built,” etc. But the 
pattern ygtl ’nk has greatly puzzled those who have studied 
the epigraph, seeing that the combination of the first person 
pronoun with a finite verb of the third person was as incoherent 
as it was unheard of. At present, the prevailing opinion of 
scholars seems to be that in yqtl we deal, not with a finite verb, | 
but with ‘‘an infinitive, used absolutely.’’ I myself have been 
led to believe that in both patterns we deal with a participle 
plus pronoun, except that in gt] ’nk the participle is of the simple - 
stem, while in ygtl ’nk it is of the causative stem.‘ 


3 See below, p. 322 f. 
4 See the writer’s article “The Case of yqtl ’nk in Phoenician,” to be pub- 
lished in JNES, 9, April, 1950. 
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More important, of course, than the grammatical analysis is 
the fact of yqtl ’nk as such — the fact that, except for the differ- 
ence in the word order, a sentence of the type ’dni yahwé was 
used in Phoenician without involving a finite verb or a third 
person; e. g., yhw 'nk, “I have kept alive,”’ yrhb ’nk, “I have 
expanded,” y5b ’nk, ‘‘I have installed.’”” Whatever therefore 
the structure analysis of the new pattern might be, it puts the 
name of the God of Israel in an entirely new light. For there is 
nothing to justify the assumption that what was considered 
idiomatic and legitimate in Old Phoenician might have been 
entirely unknown in ancient Hebrew. In fact, there is much to 
forestall such an assumption. 


2. YHWH as A PROPER NAME 


As far as one can see, no attempt has hitherto been made to 
sift the vast pertinent material that is available in the Hebrew 
Bible for the purpose of ascertaining whether the appellative 
meaning of YHWH was still alive at the time of this or that 
biblical document; or, in other words, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what the earliest period or document is in which that 
meaning was no longer remembered. Very possibly, this will 
have to remain a moot question, seeing that no early document 
has come down to us in the form of its original composition, that 
is, free from more or less substantial interpolations or from 
fusion with younger documents. Only two things may be said 
at present to be assured. First, that certain standard formulas, 
such as ’dni yahwé, must be recognized as having originated at 
a time when the appellative meaning was still in vogue. And, 
second, that whenever the meaning was forgotten, it was not 
replaced by a generic term, such as ‘‘God’’; instead, the word 
YHWH came to be used as a proper name, the name of the God 
of Israel, plain and simple. Consequently, such rendering of the 
word as kyrios, dominus, maryd, ‘‘the Lord,’”’ does not represent 
the intention of the Hebrew writers themselves, but reflects a 
device of theologians in post-biblical times by which the utter- 
ance of the name of God was to be avoided. 
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It is to be borne in mind that the Hebrew writers of all periods 
do employ several generic terms for ‘‘god’’ and ‘‘God,”’ such as 
él, ’éléhim, ’adén, ’ddénai, all of which may serve either as 
qualifiers or as appositives of YHWH. Yet, nowhere is this 
word found employed as synonymous with those terms in a 
grammatical sense, and hardly ever in a semantic sense.s This 
can be made very clear by the negative characteristics in which 
the word YHWH shares with those of a proper name — char- 
acteristics resulting from the fact that in Semitic a proper name 
is considered as determined in itself and therefore is not made 
subject to determination by any external means. Hence, the 
word YHWH is never prefixed by the article or suffixed by a 
possessive pronoun, and with but a single seeming exception, 
which will interest us presently, it is nowhere followed by a 
word in the genitive. In short, constructions such as “the 
YHWH,” “our YHWH,” ‘ YHWH of Israel’ never occur in 
the Hebrew Scriptures.°® 


The positive earmarks of a proper name in the use of YHWH 
are no less obvious. Hundreds of passages from every period 
and division of the OT might be cited that would confront us 


5 Only in certain younger writings, especially when the sphere of God is 
contrasted to that of man, might the word YHWH have been intended to 
mean “God” rather than “Yahweh”; e. g., Prov 161; 1921, and passim; 
ordinarily, however, a generic term is used in instances of this kind; cf., for 
the older period, Num 23 19 (’él), Jud 9 9 (’éléhtm), Is 313 (él); and, for the 
younger period, Eccl 5 1b (éléhim), and passim. In grammatical respect, 
however, no exception to the treatment of YH WH as a proper name may be 
found anywhere in the biblical writings — apart from certain formulas in 
which the primary appellative meaning still prevails; see below. Cf. Ibn Ezra’s 
highly significant excursus, in his Bible commentary, following Exod 3 15. 

6 That is, ‘our Yahweh” or “Yahweh of Israel” would be as unidiomatic 
in Hebrew as ‘“‘our David” or ‘Solomon of Israel”; if a possessive or genitive 
is to be used, it is invariably attached to a qualifying appellative that is made 
to stand in apposition to the proper name: “Y., our God,” “Y., the God of 
Israel,” ‘David, our King,” ‘Solomon, the King of Israel’’; cf. even in post- 
biblical Hebrew ‘‘Moses, our teacher.’”” Only in North Arabic, exceptions to 
this rule may be found upon occasion (Wright, II, 201 f.); in NWS, however, 
the exceptions are so rare as to be nil (Brockelman, II, 232; the instance of 
‘A&Star Kémos [Mesha, 17] is hardly a case in point). 
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with meaningless tautologies if the word were understood by 
the Hebrew writers in the generic sense of ‘‘God”’; e. g., “Then 
shall Y. be God unto me’”’ (Gen 28 21); “Y. is our God” (Deut 
6 4); ‘And Thou, Y., becamest their God”’ (II Sam 7 24); “And 
I, Y., will be their God’’ (Ezek 34 24); ‘‘Happy the people whose 
God is Y.’’ (Ps 144 15), ““Y. is a God of the mountains” (I Kings 
20 28), “If Y. be God” (I Kings 18 21), to say nothing of such 
appositions as ““Y., God”’ (Gen 2 4, etc.), “The Lord Y.” (Exod 
34 23), “The God Y.”’ (Ps 85 9) — that is, yahwé 'éléhim, ha- 
"adén yahwé, ha-’él yahwé, ’ddénai yahwée. 


3. YHWH as A Nomen Agentis 


The bearing of these considerations on our problem becomes 
apparent in the case of two formulas, the great antiquity of 
which is self-evident. To judge by the unmistakable weight of 
their holy solemnity, and the great persistence of their recur- 
rence throughout the OT, it would seem safe to say that these 
two formulas had already been in use among the Hebrews in 
the pre-literary period of Israel, that is, at a time older than 
any document transmitted in the biblical writings. I believe, 
at any rate, that it can be demonstrated that in those formulas 
the word YHWH is employed in its original, appellative mean- 
ing. 


(a) ’dni yahwé. 


It is clear that this word of God, impressive by its terseness 
and precision, cannot possibly have been intended to denote the 
sense of ‘I am God” or “I am the Lord,” since the Hebrew 
writers, as we have just seen, do not use YHWH in the generic 
sense of ’él, ’éléhim, ’ddénat. It should be equally clear that this 
utterance is often found in a context that precludes its rendering 
as a proper name as well. 

Such, I submit, is the case when the utterance appears to 
constitute the basic theme of a divine message, as in “‘And God 
spoke unto Moses and said unto him ‘I am YHWH’” (Exod 
6 2); or when it is used to give final authority to a commandment 
or a prohibition, or else to emphasize the threat of future retri- 
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bution; e. g., ““Thou shalt fear thy God: I am YHWH” (Lev 
19 14), “Ye shall leave none of it until the morning: lam YHWH” 
(ibid. 22 30), “That soul shall be cut off from before me: I am 
YHWH” (ibid., 22 3). 

Such is further the case when the utterance before us is em- 
ployed to demonstrate the efficacy of God’s design, the over- 
powering effectiveness of his will. When King Ahab is threatened 
by the might of Ben Hadad’s army, God tells him through the 
mouth of a prophet, “Behold, I will deliver it into thy hand 
this day, and thou shalt know that I am YHWH”’ (I Kings 
20 13). Again, in preaching to his fellow Israelites, whom he 
calls a ‘rebellious nation,’’ Ezekiel constantly employs as a 
refrain, often as the last word of his sermon, ‘‘And they shall 
know that I am YHWH,” whether he is predicting their doom 
and ruin (Ezek 6 14; 7 27, etc.) or their ultimate salvation (zbid. 
34 27; 36 38). 

Finally, such is the case — and even more clearly than in the 
instances just adduced — when our utterance is brought to bear 
on divine messages, of threat and prediction, addressed to 
foreign rulers or nations who may not be assumed, and in fact 
are not assumed, to know the name of the God of Israel, so that 
the force of the argument would be entirely lost on them;’ e. g., 
when during the events preceding the Exodus, God says to 
Moses, “‘And the Egyptian shall know that Iam YHWH (Exod 
17 5); or when God makes Moses tell Pharaoh, ‘In this thou 
shalt know that Iam YHWH” (ibid. 17); or when Ezekiel uses 
his favorite finale, ‘‘And they will know that I am YHWH,” 
in his prophecies over the heathen, in oracles addressed to the 
Philistines, Moab, Tyre, Sidon, Egypt, Edom, Magog. 

I have always felt, and so must have others, that in these and 
many similar instances, the word YHWH must have been 
understood as an age-old epithet of the God of Israel—a con- 
crete and graphic epithet, capable of conveying either threat or 


? Accordingly, a Hebrew writer (in whose time and environment YHWH had 
apparently lost any meaning other than that of a proper name) makes Phar- 
aoh say to Moses ‘‘Who is YHWH that I should hearken unto his voice. . .? 
I know not YHWH” (Exod 5 2). 
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promise, either fear and warning or hope and reassurance, and 
so basic and simple in meaning as to impress both the “right- 
eous” and the ‘“‘wicked,”’ both Israelites and foreigners. But it 
is only now, by the evidence of the Phoenician inscriptions from 
Karatepe, that we realize that such an interpretation of the 
divine utterance is grammatically possible: that a form like 
yahwé — such as yhw, yrhb, yin’ — could be used in Canaanite 
as the appellative predicate of a sentence in which ’nk, “I,” 
was the subject. By the evidence of these inscriptions, more- 
over, the writer found himself compelled to discern that yqgtl 
must have been used in Phoenician as the participle of the 
causative before it was replaced by the more common fcrm of 
mqtl. And it is precisely a causative participle, of the under- 
lying root hwy, which would be required for the divine utterance 
dni yahwé in the instances which we have considered.* The 
utterance would thus mean “I am he who sustains, maintains, 
establishes,’’ viz. strength or weakness, victory or defeat, life 


or death; and, accordingly, the primary meaning of YHWH, as 
an epithet of the God of Israel, would have been, ‘‘Sustainer, 


Maintainer, Establisher.’’? 


8 The causative of tri-literal roots would thus have been ygil for both the 
imperfect and the participle (in Phoenician also for the perfect), while the 
causative of third-weak roots would have been ybn; graphic ambiguities of 
this kind, it need hardly be said, are almost the rule at the age of pure con- 
sonant writing; cf., e. g., in the Karatepe inscriptions ‘n =‘and (perfect) and 
‘ani (participle). Cf., even after the introduction of vowel letters, Hebrew 
glh=galé, gillé, gélé, géla. 

9It is remarkable that, while taking for granted that the word YHWH 
represents an imperfect, modern critics render it almost invariably in terms 
of a nomen agentis: ‘‘the one bringing into being, lifegiver” (Schrader), “giver 
of existence, creator’ (Kuenen, Tiele), “he who brings to pass’ (Le Clerc), 
“performer of his promises” (Lagarde), etc.; see Brown-Driver-Briggs, s. v. 
It is indeed as if the strong implication of the context, specifically in the case 
of ’dnt yahwé, had prevailed, even among adherents of the imperfect theory, 
without outside support (such as is now made available by the Karatepe 
inscriptions). Some of the elder representatives of the modern school of 
biblical criticism refer to YHWH as a “Nomen Hiphil’” or ‘Nomen hiphili- 
cum”’ (see Baentsch, on Exod 3 14) —as if to imply that the appellation had 
from the beginning been conceived of as a proper name as well as an epithet! 
Schrader even says (Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol., 1, 316, n. 1); ‘durch diese Bedeu- 
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Thus the divine utterance under discussion assumes poignant 
oracular force of truly unlimited applicability. When Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians, or any other nation, including that of the 
“‘rebellious’’ Israelites, receive the punishment designed by God 
they know for certain “‘that I am the Sustainer.’’ When, con- 
trarily, Ahab wins the victory over Aram that was foretold by 
a prophet of God he knows of necessity ‘‘that I am the Sus- 
tainer.’””’ Even when a single soul is cut off it is because it dis- 
obeyed the will and command of “God, the Sustainer.”’ 


(b) yahwe séba’ét. 


There can be no doubt that in yahwé séba’6t we deal with 
another age-old epithet of the God of Israel, and that its two 
components, so far from standing in apposition to one another,” 
form a grammatical nexus, the first element governing the 
second. We meet with this epithet for the first time in I Sam 
(1 3, 11, etc.), where we learn that it was in vogue at the time of 
the Shiloh sanctuary, which of course does not preclude its 
having originated at a much earlier period. 

If the epithet may be assumed to have been in use long before 
the time of Shiloh (ca. 1050 B. C.), it would be barely possible 
that yahwé represents an abridged form of yahwé séba’6t. Much 
more likely, however, the opposite is true; namely, that the lat- 
ter is a qualified form of the former: more specific in meaning, 
more concrete in application. If so, it would be quite natural 
that we first come upon it in the period of Shiloh —a period 
characterized by the war and invasion that threatened Israel 
at the hands of the Philistines. According to LXX, we would 
first come upon the epithet in Joshua (617) where it is said that, 
prior to the battle of Jericho, the city was consecrated to the 


tung (sic) [wurde] Gott als der persénliche Gott dargestellt.” I have never 
been able to see, despite frequent assertions of this kind, how a third person 
imperfect can be said to mean “der das Dasein Bewirkende, Schaffende, der 
das Leben Gebende’”’ (Schrader, zbid.). 

10 So Brown-Driver-Briggs (s. v. séb@, 4), on the ground that YHWH ‘“‘is 
a n, pr.””—and in complete disregard of the series of appellative meanings 
adduced in B.-D.-B. (s. v. YHWH, 2)! see above, n. 9, and below, n. 14. 
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God of Israel. It would be altogether fitting if in the crisis of 
war, the old divine epithet “‘Sustainer” should have been ex- 
panded and concretized to that of yahwé séba’ét, ‘‘Sustainer of 
the Armies,”’ ‘‘Maintainer of the Armed Forces.”’ 

What is the exact grammatical connection between the two 
components of the epithet? By a consensus of very long stand- 
ing, a consensus reaching back to the Hebrew Bible itself, the 
word YHWH would stand in the construct state, so that SB’T 
would represent a genitive." Hence, no doubt, the rendering 
Kyrios ton dynaméon, Dominus exercituum, “‘the Lord of Hosts” 
— which we know is untenable, the word YHWH not being 
used by the Hebrews, most certainly not by those of the earlier 
biblical period, as a generic term for “God.” Modern critics 
have therefore rendered our epithet as ‘“Yahweh der Heer- 
scharen,”’ ‘Yahweh of the heavenly Hosts,” which is equally 
indefensible, since ‘““Yahweh” is never subjected to external 
determination, hence is nowhere followed by a genitive, and 
there is no thinkable reason why an exception should have been 
allowed in this case and in this alone. It is noteworthy that 
scholars like Schrader, Kautzsch, K6nig, Kittel, Driver, al- 
though fully convinced that the word YHWH must have served 
as an appellative before it became a proper name, do not appear 
to take this postulation into account when proposing to deter- 
mine the meaning of YHWH SB’T.” Indeed, as late as 1947 a 
sizable volume was published wholly dedicated to the meaning 
of our epithet, yet its learned and painstaking author, B. N. 


1 See, on I Sam 17 45 and Is 13 4, below, p. 313; see also below, n. 14. 

12 E, Schrader, in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, III, 167, and in Jahrbiicher fir 
Prot. Theologie, 1, 316 ff.; E. Kautzch, in Hastings DB, Supplement (1904), 
625 f. and in Prot. Reallexicon, 3. ed., 621; E. Kénig, Theologie des A. T.’s 
(1923), 151, and Gesch. d. altt. Religion (1915), 347 ff.; R. Kittel, Gesch. d. 
Volkes Israel, 5. ed., 386 ff. and passim; S. R. Driver, The Book of Exodus 
(in the Cambridge Bible), 23 f., 40, and the art. ‘“‘Lord of Hosts,” in Hastings 
DB; see also n. 9. In his Hebrew Grammar indeed (Cowiey, p. 403), Kautzsch 
does come close to the core of the problem in suggesting that, in the case of 
our formula, what really governs the genitive is ‘the appellative idea con- 
tained in the proper name’”’; nevertheless, he (a staunch advocate of the theory 
that the primary meaning of YHWH was that of an epithet) wants the for- 
mula understood in the sense of ‘Yahweh (the God) of hosts’! 
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Wambacgq, has failed to consider the question as to what its 
meaning might have been when both components of the epithet 
were used in their primary sense.* 

In later biblical books, it is true, the epithet sometimes appears 
to be modified in such a way as to remove the difficulty of a 
proper name standing in the construct state, with the result 
that SB’T was made to depend on a construct of ’ééhim, the 
new form of the epithet being yahwé ’ééhé séba’ét, that is, “‘Y., 
the God of Hosts,’ — in much the same way as the utterance 
"dnt yahwé at the end of a divine message is often expanded to 
"dnt yahwéeé ’éléhékem, ‘‘I am Y., your God.” It is clear, however, 
that in both instances we have to do with a device instituted at 
a time when the original meaning of YHWH was no longer 
familiar to the rank and file of the people. Hence, no doubt, 
the longer form of the epithet occurs most frequently in Prophets 
and Psalms, both these literary genres having been intended for 
popular use rather than for learned priests and sages. Only once 
do we meet with the larger form prior to the time of Elijah, in 
a David story (II Sam 5 10), where ’ééhé may well have been 


13 B. N. Wambacq, O. Praem., L’épithéte divine Jahvé S*ba’ét, Desclée, De 
Brouwer, 1947. W. is fully aware (pp. 98 ff.), as are nearly all recent scholars, 
of the difficulty presented by our formula as long as YHWH is taken to be a 
proper name; and he justly holds (with Kautzsch, Stade, Gunkel) that S$B’T 
must be seen to represent a genitive (against Brown-Driver-Briggs [above, 
n. 10], Konig, and others). He therefore arrives at the unavoidable conclu- 
sion that in the instance of our formula YHWH is not to be understood as a 
proper name; yet he prefers to suppose ‘‘que Jahvé contenait en soi l’idée de 
‘Dieu, Elohim’” (p. 100) — notwithstanding the overwhelming testimony 
of the biblical writings to the contrary (above, p. 305f.). 

™% This fact — that when, in our formula, YH WH came to be qualified by 
a generic term for “God,” the latter was placed in the construct — must be 
seen to offer unanswerable proof of SB’T as a genitive. Those who insist that 
YHWH here stands in the absolute, and that both elements of the formula 
are proper names, would see in yahwé 'élohé séba’ét the original form of the 
epithet which later became shortened to yahwé séb@’ét; but this is altogether 
indefensible, as properly seen by Wambacq (op. cit., p. 100, cf. p. 99, n. 9). 
To clinch matters, the second element of the formula is sometimes deter- 
mined by the article, both in the shorter form (Am 9 5) and the enlarged form 
(Hos 12 6, Am 3 13). On the writing yahwé ’éléhtm séba’ét in certain (elohistic) 
Psalms, cf. B.-D.-B., s. v. $44; Wambacq, 73, 98. 
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interpolated by a later hand. But even in Prophets and Psalms 
the original, shorter form not only prevails but outnumbers the 
larger form by an overwhelming margin: over against 240 occur- 
rences of yahwé séba’6t we meet with only some twenty instances 
of the longer form in all of the Hebrew Bible.*5 

I know of only one recent attempt made by a scholar to 
appraise the epithet in wholly appellative terms. In his review 
of the learned volume to which we have just referred, W. F. 
Albrignt proposes that yahwé séba’ét had ‘‘perfectly good sen- 
tence meaning, ‘He brings armies into existence.’ ’’ This render- 
ing is based on the theory of YHWH as an “imperfect causative,” 
so that SB’T would form an accusative.*® It would be hard 
indeed to find in Hebrew, or in Semitic in general, clear instances 
of a divine epithet represented by a finite verb, whether without 
an object (as would be the case in yahwé) or with an object (as 
would be the case in yahwé séba’ét). It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that lacking such evidence as is now available in the 
Karatepe inscription, and in disregard of the weighty testimony 
implied in the utterance ’déni yahwé, the above rendering would 
be all but unavoidable. 

Once, however, it is realized — on the strength of that evi- 
dence and that testimony — that yahwé first represented a 
nomen agentis, in the form of a participle, we find the formation 
of our epithet to be in keeping with numerous instances of di- 
vine epithets in which God is described by something he does, 
suffers, effects, or brings about. One or two of these instances 
have been cited above, to which only a few out of a very great 
many need be added here: 


goné Samayim, “Creator of heaven” (Gen 14 19) 

‘6$é pelé, ‘“‘Doer of wonders” (Exod 15 11) 

nésé ‘awén, ‘‘Forgiver of iniquity’ (ibid. 34 7) 

S6mér hab-bérit, ‘‘Keeper of the covenant” (Deut 7 9) 

S6ként séné, ‘Dweller in the bush” (zbid. 33 16) 

ydSéb hak-kéraibim, ‘‘Dweller upon the Cherubim” (I Sam 4 4) 

yoser or t-béré hosek, “Former of light and Creator of darkness” (Is 45 7) 
‘68é Sal6m t-béré ra‘, ‘‘Maker of peace and Creator of evil’’ (ibid.) 


1s For the statistics, both general and detailed, see Wambacq, op. cit., 51 ff. 
%6 JBI. 67 (1948), 379 f. 
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yosér hartm -béré rfiak, “Former of mountains and Creator of wind” 
(Am 4 13) 


‘08@ sédaqét, ‘Executor of vindications” (Ps 103 6) 
galé ‘dmigata, ‘“Uncoverer of depths” (Dan 2 22)?7 


In all of the above instances a divine epithet is formed by a 
participle that is qualified by a following genitive; in keeping 
with the use of the participle in Semitic, the qualifying element 
might be conceived of as standing in the accusative." Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, the epithet under discussion might be rendered 
“He who sustains the armies”; but the genitival rendering, 
“Sustainer of the armies,’”’ is much more likely to correspond 
with the meaning of the epithet as originally conceived. 

We notice, in particular, that in three of the instances just 
adduced, all cast in the poetic style of Hebrew prophecy, two 
divine epithets are combined — each in the form of a participle 
followed by a qualifying element. When we first come upon 
yahwé séba’ét, we find it in precisely such a parallel combination. 
From I Sam (44) we learn that at the Shiloh sanctuary the 
reference to God’s presence as symbolized in the Ark of Cove- 
nant — a reference that bears the earmarks of a poetical refrain 
used in liturgy — was 


yahwe séba’ét || yéséb hak-kéraibtm, 


which, in view of the participle yés@b, would be awkwardly 
balanced if yahwé had been understood as an imperfect. But 


17 For the rendering “Executor of vindications” see below, p. 316 f. and 
n. 21. Cf. mégallé ‘dmitigét in Job 12 22, over against the participle of the simple 
stem in Daniel. 

8 Only in participles of third-weak verbs, we realize, is it possible to dis- 
cern whether the Massoretic tradition intended an absolute with following 
accusative (e. g. n’y) or a construct with following genitive (m@y). Thus, 
taking as a basis Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (3. ed.), a construct is indicated in 
three of the above instances (“Creator of heaven,” ‘“‘Doer of wonders” and 
“Executor [var: absolute] of vindications”), while one instance (“Maker of 
peace’’) is pointed as an absolute. It is hard to see whether we deal here with 
an inconsistency of MT itself or with faulty transmission; cf., e.g., over against 
the absolute in “Maker of peace,” the case of “Maker of morning darkness” 
and ‘Maker of Pleiades and Orion” (Am 4 13; 5 8), both of which are pointed 
as constructs. 
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the balance appears to be admirably in keeping with the parallel- 
ism of Hebrew poetry, once we render the above refrain as 
Sustainer of the armies, 
Dweller upon the Cherubim 
— exactly as in “Former of mountains and Creator of wind,” 
and the similar instances which we have cited. 


4. THEOPHOROUS FORMATIONS 


It is remarkable, in view of the above considerations, that 
yahwé séba’6t should appear to be the only divine epithet of its 
kind. Rather, we might expect that the appellation ‘‘Sustainer”’ 
would have been qualified by a variety of objects, according to 
the changing scene in the national situation of ancient Israel, 
and not by ‘‘armies” alone. In point of fact, this must be seen 
to have been actually the case. Specifically, the Hebrew writings 
provide us with sufficient evidence to the effect that, as long as 
the appellative meaning of yahwé had been remembered, $&ba’ét 
was by no means the only object by which the divine epithet 
could be qualified, as we shall see. 

Even more remarkable is the case of theophorous personal 
names. Even in names of the oldest period of Hebrew history, 
such as Jochebed, Joshua, Jonathan, the word YHWH appears 
reduced to a hypocoristic form. Admittedly, such a diminu- 
tion would of necessity presuppose that the appellative meaning 
of YHWH had been forgotten not only in the time of David but 
already in the time of Moses. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that the hypocorisma need not go back much beyond the age 
of our written documents; and that at the time the names were 
first used the divine component had still been properly under- 
stood and unabridged: 

*yahwé kebed, ‘‘Sustainer of life” (literally: liver) 
*yahwé Sfa‘, ‘‘Sustainer of ease’’?9 
*yahwé natan, ‘The Sustainer has given”’ 


19 So according to the usual derivation of §@a‘ (from Arabic wasa‘a); but 
the word is perhaps to be connected with Ugaritic and South Arabic t'y “to 
offer,” ¢', “gift,” so that the meaning of “‘Joshua’”’ would have been ‘‘Sustainer, 
Provider, of gifts.” 
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Actually, such theophorous names as have come down to us 
with the divine element unabridged can be best understood on 
the assumption that yahwé was still employed in the appellative 
sense. In instances of this kind, we realize, the names are sym- 
bols rather than designations of persons, and it stands to reason 
that personal names would sooner be subjected to diminution 
than symbolizing names. 

yahwé nisst. This, we recall, is the name given by Moses to 
an altar he had built following Israel’s victory over the Ama- 
lekites (Exod 17 15). The usual translation of this name, such 
as “The Lord is my banner,” is untenable for reasons already 
mentioned. But even the more critical rendering ‘“Yahweh is 
my banner”’ is open to question. In the poetical writings of the 
Hebrews we do find such references to God as “my strength,” 
“my refuge,” and the like. But a metaphor of this kind would 
seem out of keeping with the context and age of the Amalekite 
story; nor is “banner” ever found predicated of God even in 
younger writings. Instead, God is said to “lift up a banner” 
(Is 5 26; 11 12) and he himself is made to say, “I will raise (’drim) 
a banner to the peoples’’ (ibid. 49 22). 

Essentially this would be the meaning of the theophorous 
name before us, if the divine element in it was still employed in 
the sense we have posited. Moses would thus have called the 
altar he had built in commemoration of the victory over the 
Arnalekites ‘‘He who sustains my banner” or simply ‘‘Sustainer 
of my banner.” Thus understood, the name of the altar may 
well have inspired the narrative relating how the course of the 
battle had tended now in favor of Israel, now in favor of Amalek, 
according to whether Moses raised (yaérim) his hand or whether 
he let his hand down; and how Israel’s ultimate victory was 
achieved in that Moses’ hands were “‘steady,” that is, lifted up, 
until sunset (Exod 17 11 #.). 

It would thus seem safe to say that in early times yahwé niss? 
meant essentially the same which at a later period would have 
been expressed by mérim nissi. 

yahwé $al6m. In the story of Gideon, we are told how this 
“mighty man of valor” built an altar after he had been ordered 
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by God to go and make war against the Midianites. The altar 
was named by Gideon yahwé Salém and the narrator adds that 
“unto this day it is yet in Ophrah”’ (Jud 6 24). The exact mean- 
ing of this name has puzzled modern critics, and none of the 
renderings that have been offered —such as ‘‘The Lord is 
peace,”’ ‘““Yahweh of Welfare,”’ ‘“Yahweh is well-disposed’”’ — 
appear to do justice either to grammar or to the context of the 
Gideon story.?? But here, again, a satisfactory sense may be 
obtained when both components of the theophorous name are 
understood in an appellative sense: “He who sustains (or: 
establishes, brings about) peace,”’ or else ‘‘Sustainer of peace’? — 
a name altogether fitting in the mouth of one who, by the design 
of God, was to win peace for his people by subduing the Midian- 
ite enemy. And here, too, the underlying idea is expressed more 
explicitly in younger times, when King Solomon is made to say 
that ‘“‘there shall be peace forever from YHWH”’ to the house 
and throne of David (I Kings 2 33), or in the word of a prophet 
“OQ YHWH, Thou wilt establish peace for us’’ (Is 26 12,) or in 
the divine epithet ‘‘Maker of peace’’ (ibid. 45 7), to which we 
have already referred. 

It would thus appear that the epithet ‘65é 5al6m evidenced in 
Isaiah merely expresses for a younger generation what was 
expressed by yahwé Salém in the naming of the altar at Ophrah. 

yahwé sidgént. This, it will be remembered, is a name which, 
according to the Book of Jeremiah, would be applied in the 
future to the Messiah (236), and to Jerusalem (33 16). The 
name has been said to denote ‘“‘The Lord is our righteousness” 
or else ‘‘Yahweh is our righteousness,’’ which does not account 
for its being fit to epitomize the Messiah, much less the Jeru- 
salem of the future. The fitness of the name does become ap- 
parent, however, when the theophorous name is understood 
throughout in an appellative sense: “‘He who sustains, brings 
into being, our vindication” or ‘“‘Sustainer, Maintainer, of our 
vindication.” As if the prophet himself had intended to guide 
us on to the proper understanding of the name, he exclaims in 
his oracle over Babylon: 


2° For the last mentioned rendering, see Moore (in ICC), a. J. 
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“ VHWH has brought forth our vindication (sidgatént)! 
Come, and let us declare in Zion 
The work of YHWH, our God!” (Jer 51 10) 


Both the word sidqatén@ in the oracle and the word sidgénd@ in 
the theophorous name before us must be seen to have been 
intended, not in the sense of “‘righteousness,” but rather in that 
of “our right, our just due and cause, our vindication.” And 
as clearly as in the oracle, so also in the name of the new Jeru- 
salem, God is said, not to be our vindication, but rather to 
“sustain” or to ‘‘maintain” it, to “bring it forth’’ into being. 
Except that, while in the oracle, intended for the rank and file 
of the people, the prophet employs YHWH in the popular sense, 
as a proper name, he uses the word in the archaic, original sense 
in the cryptic name of the Messiah and the Jerusalem of the 
future. 

Once again we are led to discern an equation of meaning in 
different references to God employed in different periods of time 
or, as in the case of Jeremiah, for different purposes: yahwé 
sidgént, ‘‘Sustainer of our vindication” (Jer 23 6; 33 16) =*mést 
sidgaténa, ‘“‘Bringer forth of our vindication’’ (cf. Jer 51 10)= 
‘08é sédaqgét, ‘‘Executor of vindications” (Ps 103 6).7* 

Jachin and Boaz. Much has been written about the meaning 
and significance of the two names borne by the two pillars 
that adorned the porch of the Solomon temple (I Kgs 7 21), but 
nothing has hitherto been advanced to find general acceptance. 
It is proposed here that the name Jachin, that is yakin, be 
recognized as a device by which an exact equivalent of yahwé — 
exact both in meaning and morphology — was introduced for 
the purpose of making the epithet of the God of Israel under- 
standable to the common people. In other words, when the 
causative of hwy was no longer used in Hebrew, and the action 
of “sustaining, maintaining, establishing, bringing into being”’ 
was expressed by a causative of k-n, which is a synonym of 
hwy, a nomen agentis or participle of that causative, yakin, was 


2t In the Psalm verse, the rendering ‘“‘vindications” would seem borne out 
by the parallel stichos: “‘and (of) rights for all that are oppressed.” 
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ingeneously substituted to represent the idea of ‘‘Sustainer, 
Maintainer, Establisher.”’ 

With the pillar on the right-hand side of the temple porch 
named yékin, denoting the positive attribute of God, the twin 
pillar on the left, too, may easily be recognized as a participle, 
namely, a participle of the simple stem from b‘z < bgz, used in 
Arabic (bagaza) in the sense of ‘‘to smite, to strike,” so that this 
pillar would have represented the negative counterpart of the 
divine epithet: “Smiter, Undoér,”’ or the like.” 

The priest or sage who advised Solomon concerning the nam- 
ing of the two pillars of the new temple would thus have brought 
out the essential characteristic of the God of Israel. The notion 
that the gods work both the doing and undoing of men is as 
rudimentary as religion itself. But the religion of Yahwism was 
characterized by the belief that God was at once the ‘‘Sustainer”’ 
and the ‘‘Smiter,” that he brings both good and evil not only 
over one and the same person — Moses, David, Hezekiah — 
but also over one and the same nation, even his own nation. In 
God’s own dictum, “I kill, and I make alive; I wound, and I 
heal” (Deut 3239); and in the prayer of Hannah, “Yahweh 
killeth, and maketh alive; ... Yahweh maketh poor, and maketh 
rich; he bringeth low, he also lifteth up’ (I Sam 2 6-7); and in 
a prophecy of Isaiah (45 7), which we have already quoted, he is 
the ‘Former of light and Creator of darkness, Maker of peace 
and Creator of evil.’ 


5. EVOLUTION OF THE EPITHET 


We are, of course, not concerned here with the origin and 
development of Yahwism, but merely with the vicissitudes of 
the word yahwé as a term of reference to the God of Israel. 

Recent epigraphic finds have established the fact that the 
Israelites, upon their conquest of Palestine, not only adopted 


2 Lisdn al-‘Arab (Cairo 1881-91) VII, 177: al-bagzu ad-darbu bir-rijli au 
al-‘asa’s wal-bagizu al-mugimu ‘ala 'l-fujiri, etc.; a derivative of bgz is perhaps 
Ethiopic be‘zd, be‘izd, pl. -dt, ‘cymbal’ (I Chr 25 1), “horn” (II Chr 15 14), 
etc.; cf. Hebrew téga‘ and tégf‘é, “strike, horn-blast”; and the phrase “that 
thrum on the psaltery,” Am 6 5. 
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“the language of Canaan” (cf. Is 19 18) as their vernacular, but 
appropriated for their highly advanced religious culture much 
of the vocabulary and locutions, of the literary style and form, 
that had long marked the pagan culture of the Canaanites. 
This has been made increasingly clear by the study of the epic 
poems from Ugarit, and is now further confirmed by the finds 
from Karatepe. To cite only examples directly pertinent in the 
present connection: the epithet “‘Rider of the Clouds” had been 
applied to Baal of Ugarit long before it came to be referred to 
the God of Israel (cf. Ps 685). Similarly, the divine epithet 
“Creator of heaven and earth” used by the Canaanite Melchi- 
zedek as well as by Abraham (Gen 14 19, 22) has its counterpart 
in ‘Creator of the earth,” as an epithet of El, in one of the 
Karatepe inscriptions; apparently, then, the epithet must have 
been commonly used in the Phoenician homeland.”3 

It is entirely possible that the Hebrews had used a word for 
“Sustainer’’ as an appellative description of God even before 
they entered the land of Canaan. However, since the word 
pattern ygfl is now known to have been employed in Phoenician 
as the noun predicate of a nominal sentence — and, in the con- 
viction of the writer, as a causative participle — we are well- 
nigh compelled to discern that the Hebrews came to employ the 
vocable yahwé as a nomen agentis only following their settlement 
in Canaan. What word they might have used for “‘Sustainer’”’ 
in the period of the Wilderness we have no way of saying. Nor 
need we assume that yahwé had from the beginning won superi- 
ority over all other divine epithets used by the Hebrews —a 
superiority which it was destined to win in the course of time. 
It seems indeed that for a certain period or perhaps in certain 
locales priority was given to Saddai, which the Hebrews may 
well have brought with them to Palestine. In the poems of Job, 
we recall, Saddai appears to be employed as the epithet of God 
par excellence. Recollection of yahwé as of relatively recent 
origin, as well as awareness of its eventual superiority, is aptly 


23 Cf. also the Phoenician counterparts of “the Everlasting God” (Gen 21 33) 
and “God of Heaven” (ibid. 24 3) in the Karatepe inscription; New Discoveries 
(above, n. 1), p. 37. 
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reflected in the scriptural narrative which makes God say to 
Moses, ‘‘And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto . 
Jacob, as God Almighty (Saddaz), but by my name YHWH I 
made not Myself known to them” (Exod 6 3). 

The thesis of the present study has been to the effect that 
wherever and whenever the Hebrews first referred to God as 
yahwé their dialect employed a causative stem of hwy in the 
sense of ‘‘to sustain, to bring into being, to establish,” and that 
a nomen agentis or participle of that stem had the form of yqfl. 
The mere fact that yahwé came to serve as a reference to God 
demonstrates that its form and meaning were in keeping with 
legitimate Hebrew usage, no less than a participle yqtl was legiti- 
mate Phoenician usage. When, subsequently, the causative of 
hwy fell into disuse, the action of ‘‘sustaining, establishing’ was 
expressed either by a causative of %-n, as we have seen, or by 
such transitives as ‘asd, “‘to make,’’ ydsar, “‘to form,’’ bard, ‘‘to 
create,” gdnd, ‘‘to acquire, to own.”” And when ygtl, too, became 
obsolete and was replaced by mil, the epithet ‘‘Sustainer, 
Establisher” had to be rendered by a participle of any of the 
above verbs: mékin, ‘6S, qgéné, yésér, béré.*4* In the same man- 
ner, certain roots and stem formations that had been in use in 
an older period of Hebrew appear to have been forgotten or 
nearly forgotten in the period of our written documents, as in 
the case of ’atd, “‘to come,” hdzd, “‘to see,” the perfect passive 
of the simple stem (qutal), which came to be replaced by 64, 
ra’d, and the reflexive stem (nigtal), respectively. 

Just as the unqualified yahwé had won superiority over all 
other epithets in the earlier period, the qualifying yahwé séba’ét 
became, in a subsequent period, more important than any 
other qualification of the ‘‘Sustainer,’’ such as is reflected in 
“‘Sustainer of my banner,” ‘‘Sustainer of peace,’’ ‘“Sustainer of 
our vindication.’”’ In all probability, it is merely by accident 
that similar qualifications —e.g., ‘‘Sustainer of heaven,” 
“‘Sustainer of the world,” ‘‘Sustainer of the Covenant’’ — have 


24 For the causative of k-n, with God as the agent, see I Sam 13 13; I Kings 
2 24, etc.; with the “world,” “mountains,” “rain” as object, cf. Jer 10 12 
(mekin tebel), Ps 65 7; 147 8. 
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not come down to us in the Hebrew Scriptures. When, there- 
fore, the appellative meaning of yahwé was no longer understood 
by the common people, a participle synonymous, or nearly 
synonymous, with ‘‘Sustainer” was used in all such qualifica- 
tions: ‘Raiser of my banner,’ ‘Maker of peace,” “Executor 
of vindications,’’ ‘‘Creator of heaven,’’ ‘‘Establisher of the 
world,” “Keeper of the covenant’’ — with only one exception: 
that of ‘‘Sustainer of the armies.” 

Exactly when the mass of the people had become oblivious 
of the original meaning of yahwé, it is impossible to say by the 
means at our disposal. Apparently, it was still alive in the period 
of Shiloh. At the time of Solomon, preceding that of Karatepe 
by less than a century, the causative of hwy seems to have 
already disappeared from popular speech, but the pattern yqil 
as a causative participle would appear to have continued being 
used or at least being understood — to judge from the ‘‘name’”’ 
yakin on one of the two pillars of the temple porch. It seems 
certain, however, that the élite of Israel, priests, prophets, 
elders, retained the memory of yahwé as an epithet of God for 
a surprisingly long time; it is safe to say, down to the time of 
Ezekiel and Second Isaiah. 

In the main, this was no doubt due to continuous frequency 
in the use of the formulas ’én7 yahwé and yahwé séba’6t. Assum- 
ing, as we should, that the frequency of use was characteristic 
of Hebrew life as well as of Hebrew letters, we would understand 
why the rank and file of the people, when they no longer re- 
membered the meaning of yahwé, did not forget the word as 
well, but instead came to think of the word as a proper name, 
the name of their God. 

Continuous use by the people as well as the élite sufficed to 
safeguard the two formulas against more idiomatic substitutions, 
so that ’dni yahwé was not replaced by ’dni géné or 'dni ‘6Sé, 
nor yahwé séba’ét by mékin séba’ét or Sémér séba’ét. The only 
concession that appears to have been made to popular under- 
standing of the two formulas was that the generic term for 
““God”’ was added in apposition to yahwé, as when ’dni yahwé 
was sometimes expanded to ‘dni yahwé ‘éléhékem, and yahwé 


=A 


géba’dt was occasionally made into yahwé 'éléhé séba’ét. Very 
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possibly it was this very concession that prevented the word 
yahwé from ever becoming a generic term for ‘‘God.” 

We find only two exceptions to this rule of continuous un- 
altered use of the two formulas long after their appellative 
meaning had been forgotten by the common people. Twice in 
the Hebrew Bible, and only twice, it would seem, we come upon 
an attempt to render the age-old yahwé séba’dt understandable 
to a later generation. The narrator of I Sam 17 1-54 makes 
David say to Goliath (45) that he is coming unto him in the name 
of 


YHWH SB'T, the God of the ranks of Israel. 


And the author of Isaiah 13, in prophesying about the tumult 
and upheaval that would precipitate the downfall of Babylon, 
exclaims (4), 


YHWH SB'T musters (participle) 
the army of battle. 


In both instances, we realize, it is unmistakably implied that 
YHWH is an appellation qualified by SB’T. And although the 
prose narrator makes no attempt to substitute a synonymous 
appellation (such as mékin, Sémér, etc.), his rendering ‘‘God of 
the ranks of Israel’’ offers as faithful an approximation to the 
original sense of the epithet as could be achieved without such 
a substitution. The prophet, on the other hand, does seem to 
offer a substitute. Had he consciously intended to transpose 
the archaic epithet into an idiomatic equivalent of his own time 
he could hardly have been more accurate a lexicographer than 
when defining “‘Sustainer of the armies’ as “‘He who musters 
the army of battle.” 

Once we even seem to come upon a true explanation of the 
formula ’déni yahwé. Reference has already been made to Exod 
3 14, where God’s ‘‘name”’ is circumscribed as 


*HYH 'dSer 'HYH 


which has commonly been taken to mean “Ego sum qui sum.” 
Modern scholars have long since recognized that the whole 
purpose of the passage was in suggesting that YHWH should 
be understood in the sense of ’HYH. Yet there would be noth- 
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ing to account for the motive of this suggestion unless it aimed 
at explaining, not YHWH in itself, but rather the oracular 
"dni yahwé; that is, at explaining the incongruity of a verb in 
the third person being applied to a pronoun in the first person. 
This, however, presupposes that at the time the explanation 
was Offered the participle ygtl was no longer in use, so that 
YHWH could now be associated with nothing but a third per- 
son. Hence, the sole way of making the word applicable to ’ént 
was to understand it in the sense of ’H YH, that is, in the sense 
of a first person imperfect. 

We may never know for certain what exactly the Hebrew 
writer had intended with his unpointed ’HYH, if not indeed 
with his totally unvocalized **HY. In later times, the vocaliza- 
tion ’ehyé, as given in MT, was of course inevitable. The ancient 
writer himself, however, is much more likely to have intended 
"ahyé (< ’ahwé), which alone would correspond with yahwé.’s 
In this case, a causative of hwy, would still have been commonly 
used or at least commonly understoood in his time and in his 
environment. 

Least secure is the widespread understanding of our passage 
as “I am that I am.” As rightly seen by an eminent medieval 
authority, the phrase ’é5er ’H YH must be recognized as standing 
in apposition to the preceding ’HYH rather than as forming 
its object.” 

We would thus be led to realize that the author of Exod 3 14 
had retained, by an unbroken tradition carefully handed down 
to him, the true meaning of the oracular formula. Only thus 
could he explain, with astonishing skill and precision, that the 
archaic ’éni yahwé meant what in the idiom of his contempo- 
raries would be expressed by ’ahyé — ’'dSer ahyé’, ‘I sustain — 
I am he who sustains.” 


2s Accordingly, in Exod 3 12, too, the original reading would have been 
*ahyé ‘immak in the sense of “I will sustain, maintain thee”; cf. 'éfb ‘immak 
“T will benefit thee,”’ lé-hadra‘ ‘tmmddf, ‘‘to harm me” (Gen 32 13; 31 7); other 
examples in B.-D.-B., s. v., ‘tm, ld. Might not Theodoret in his often quoted 
statement (Interrogatio XV. in Exodum, P. G., LXXX, 243) to the effect 
that the Samaritans pronounce the holy name ‘IaBé, while the Jews refer to 
it as ’Atd, reflect a Jewish reading of 'HYH ='ahyé? 

% Ibn Ezra, a. J. 





THE MAGIC OF “LOTAPES” 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HERE is a strange proper name, appearing in the elder 

Pliny’s Natural History, which has not hitherto been ex- 
plained. It is occasionally given brief mention by classical 
scholars, or in textbooks of ecclesiastical history, but only to be 
treated as an enigma. 

The passage in question is in Book XXX, ii, 11. In this chapter 
Pliny is dealing with magic, sorcery, exorcism, and the like, and 
with the chief exponents of this occult science. At length he 
comes to the mention of certain famous adepts in the magic 
art — or rather, a certain group of adepts — who are of Jewish 
extraction; namely those “‘who dexive their origin from Moses, 
Jannes, and Lotapes’’ (magices factio a Mose et Janne et Lotape 
ac Judaeis pendens). 

The first two names of this enumeration are familiar, even 
at the present day. Jannes, a magician who withstood Moses 
in Egypt, is well known to Jewish legend, and is mentioned in 
II Tim. Timothy is warned that traitors and reprobates are 
destined to appear in the last days (II Tim. 3 s): 6v rpémov 6é 
"Tavvis xai "lauBpis avréctncay Mwicel, ottws Kai odor 
avOioravTar TH GdnOeia, “And even as Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, so do these also withstand the truth.” 

Moses and Jannes we know, but who is Lotapes? The com- 
mentators on Pliny all say, ‘““Nothing is known of this man.” 
He is taken over from Pliny’s History into the classical diction- 
aries and into some textbooks of ancient history. 

It is well known that Lotape is not the only reading of the 
text in this passage; Jotape is at least equally well attested, but 
has been generally discarded for obvious reasons. It is a much- 
used feminine name, borne by great ladies of the hellenistic 
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period. It has no Jewish associations, and seems definitely ruled 
out from any group of Jewish sorcerers. 

It occurred to me some years ago that “‘Iotape”’ is the true 
reading, and that the interpretation of it can hardly be in doubt. 

The magicians and exorcists of Pliny’s time — chiefly Jews, 
but also others — made great use of the Hebrew tetragrammaton, 
the ineffable name of the Hebrew God. In the Hebrew Scriptures 
the name was merely written in its four consonants, not vocalized 
nor ever pronounced. The substitutes for it, in the Hebrew read- 
ing of the Scriptures, are familiar and need not be mentioned here. 
The consonant skeleton has the form I IILI. In the ordinary 
square characters at the beginning of the present era the letters 
waw and yod are identical in form. In the inscriptions found at 
Dura, for example, this is excellently illustrated. 

In the Greek translations from Hebrew, the more cautious or 
zealously accurate translators sometimes copied the Hebrew 
letters of the sacred name in their Greek texts. There are many 
examples. Sometimes the strange characters are written in the 
Hebrew way, from right to left, sometimes in the Greek way, 
IIITII, from left to right. 

This name of the God of the Universe, as the Jews declared it 
to be, was a very potent thing even when it was merely written, 
and those who knew how to pronounce it could work miracles. 

The Greek scribes, quite naturally, began to treat these char- 
acters as Greek letters, and the word, or name, was thought of 
and spoken as Pipi. All this is well known to scholars who have 
had to do with Greek biblical manuscripts. 

An interesting example, showing the way in which the hybrid 
Greek uncials could actually be made to form genuine Greek 
words, is to be found in the “Septuagint’’ text of Dan. 9 2, as 
was first pointed out, I think, by the late James A. Montgomery 
in JBL, XL (1921), 86. The phrase which stands in the Hebrew 
text, ‘“‘the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah,” is duly rendered 
by both Theodotion and the LXX, but with an interesting 
difference. The former wrote, éyevn0n dyos Kupiov mpos 
‘Iepeuiay, but in the latter we read, éyévero mpdotrayya TH 
vi érl ‘Iepeuiav. It is obvious that the original ‘“LXX”’ text 
had the reading IILIII, which a later scribe saw as poorly 
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written Greek, and made into THT'H. This, as Montgomery 
said, ‘‘made some kind of sense” and so was preserved. 

It is also well known that the name is very frequently abbre- 
viated to a monosyllable, Yah, as very often in the OT. In the 
Greek transcription this would appear as ILI, 14 i@ra, or ITI, 
“Ta mn, symbols which appear frequently on amulets and 
seals. On the general subject of the use of the sacred name in 
hellenistic magic, see Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Iao. 

Here, I think, is the explanation of the Jewish magician 
IOTAPE. Pliny may possibly have intended by it some well- 
known sorcerer who had the magic name as his chief resource; 
or, he may have misunderstood his information. The latter 
alternative is by far the more probable, as all those know who 
have had much to do with the Natural History. 








TRANSLATING THE GREEK ARTICLE 


ALFRED M. PERRY 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RANSLATION is a task beset with many pitfalls, not least 
when Theology stands by to assist in the rendering of sacred 
Scripture. At best, interpretation is inevitably implicit in the 
task; for no man can be completely objective, nor can any tongue 
completely render the sense of another. Even those later LXX 
writers who sought most earnestly to be completely mechanical 
in their translation often succeeded only in producing a text 
whose meaning was as frequently obscured as illuminated by 
their method. And on the other hand the ‘‘new translations’ of 
our own day, with their greater freedom of paraphrase, may often 
be valued more for interpretation than for bare translation. 
Among the many problems of the translator of the NT the 
treatment of the Greek article seems to have received too little 
attention. The first translators were primarily Latinists, accus- 
tomed to supplying English articles arbitrarily (i. e., by inter- 
pretation) for a Latin text which had none; and it would seem 
that they allowed themselves nearly equal liberty with the 
Greek articles, and were guided in their rendering mainly by 
theological tenets. Of course, it would be idle to assume that 
the English and the Greek articles are in exact correspondence; 
yet the contention that English usage is much closer to Greek 
than to Latin can easily be sustained. 
For the present purpose the uses of the Greek article need 
only be broadly sketched; the details can be found (with some 
difficulty) in the standard grammars,’ though I have not dis- 


t A. T. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament (N. Y.: Geo. H. 
Doran Co., 1915), pp. 754-796; J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament 
Greek (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1908), pp. 81-84; cf. L. Radermacher, 
Neutestamentliche Grammatik (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925). 
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covered treatments of the indefinite noun comparable to those 
upon the article. 
Roughly, they may be ended as follows: — 


j (a) Specific,— the deity, the god (already desig- 
Definite nated) 
(6 Oeds) (b) Personal,— the Deity, God 

(c) Generic,— Deity, God 


(d) Unrestricted,— a deity, a god 


Indefinite 
(Oeds) (e) Qualitative,— deity, god 


Aside from some exceptions, the general rule may be stated 
simply: in Greek any definite noun — common, personal, or 
abstract — has the article if it is definite, lacks it if indefinite. 
In this respect Greek seems more logical than English, which 
frequently witholds the article from definite personal or abstract 
nouns. This basic rule should be primary for all interpretation 
and translation. 

In Hellenistic Greek the indefinite unrestricted noun (d) fre- 
quently has tts, sometimes els, for an indefinite article? The 
generic use (c) and the qualitative force (e) have much in com- 
mon; but it remains true that the generic presents the entire 
species, or at least one instance as a type of the whole (‘‘Love 
is the fulfilment of the law,’”—Rom. 13 10), while the qualitative 
presents an instance as having the characteristic of the species 
(“If I... have not (any) love,”"— I Co. 131). The generic centers 
on the class, the qualitative on the instance. And the qualitative 
use, particularly when it stands in the predicate, has nearly the 
force of an adjective, — as Oetos (cf. Jn. 11). In classical phi- 
losophy the adjective (rd xadév, 7d dyabdbv) was preferred to 
the generic noun; but this use is rare in the NT. While exceptions 
may be discovered, these rules should be primary for all transla- 
tion of the Greek text. 

‘‘Whenever the Greek article occurs,” wrote Robertson, “‘the 


2 Moulton, op. cit., p. 96-97; Robertson, op. cit., p. 674-5. 
3 Robertson, op. cit., p. 756. 
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object is certainly definite.... The translators of the King 
James Version, under the influence of the Vulgate, handle the 
Greek article loosely and inaccurately .... The vital thing is 
to see the matter from the Greek point of view and find the 
reason for the use of the article.” And of the qualitative force 
Moulton commented, ‘‘For exegesis there are few of the finer 
points of Greek which need more constant attention than this 
omission of the article when the writer would lay stress on the 
quality or character of the object. Even the RV misses this badly 
sometimes, as in Jn. 6 6s.” 

As a rule of thumb, the translator might well begin by render- 
ing the definite Greek article either with the English article or 
by capitalizing the English word,— the latter would involve at 
most only a slight extension of the rules of English orthography. 
By contrast, both of these should be omitted when the Greek 
article is wanting. A few examples will illustrate. 

The word es nearly always in the NT refers to God the 
Father of Jesus Christ. In this personal use it regularly has 
the definite article, the principal exception being the formula of 
greeting in Paul’s epistles (Rom. 1 7; etc., and Jas. 11; II Jn. 3). 
But in some cases the omission of the article is quite significant. 
Thus at Mark 15 39, the centurion speaks in Greek like a pagan, 
calling Jesus ‘“‘son of a god;’’ but even RSV has put a Christian 
confession into his mouth by capitalizing “God.” In John 11 
the evangelist has very clearly indicated a distinction between 
mpos Tov Oebv (“related to God”) and Oeds Hv (‘‘was deity’); 
and in the latter the qualitative force is obvious and most 
important, but here, too, RSV has obscured the distinction. 

The qualitative force has especial significance in some other 
Johannine passages. In John 1 1s, if the anarthrous (and textu- 
._ ally doubtful) second 6¢és is difficult, the first is clearly enough 
qualitative, affirming the metaphysical proposition that deity is 
immaterial and invisible; but a capital ‘“G” in our versions has 
transformed this proposition, rather important to the argument, 
into a mere historical affirmation. In I John 4 12 the same meta- 
physical affirmation is contrasted with the mystical affirmation 


4 Moulton, op. cit., p. 83. 
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of the personal indwelling of God. Clearly in such cases the 
evangelist is using his articles advisedly, to convey delicate 
shades of meaning; but in all of them even our latest versions 
have blurred his distinctions, simply by ignoring the articles. 

The word mvedya furnishes another illustration. Nearly all 
recent writers’ on the Holy Spirit in the NT have noted the 
duality of the conception, sometimes substance and sometimes 
person. This is regularly reflected in the Greek by the presence 
or absence of the article. Thus in Mark 1s rvebuarte ayi is 
without articles, reflecting the substantial idea in exact corre- 
spondence to #éaTt. In Mark 1 10 the article appears, either as 
a back reference to this or as a personal indication; but in Mark 
1 12, with the article, the word clearly carries the personal conno- 
tation. These distinctions, however, are obscured in most of our 
English versions, and this is true throughout. The translators 
continue to reflect the doctrine of the Reformation; and it be- 
comes therefore quite difficult for a student of the English Bible 
to discover the NT conception of the Holy Spirit. 

Of particular significance is the usage of the article with the 
word vouos; for here, too, the current English versions blur 
many of the distinctions in the Greek. E. D. Burton,’ for ex- 
ample, noted how frequently the qualitative force of the anar- 
throus noun indicates the principle of law rather than the Jewish 
code specifically; but the English reader would rarely sense this 
fact. The distinction, however, has significant consequences — 
in the Galatian epistle particularly. 

In Galatians 6 vduos appears (with the article) 10 times, 
and is so translated in RSV, as “the Law.” ‘‘Law” without 
the article appears in RSV 3 times (Gal. 3 21; 4 21; 5 23), correctly 


5 See especially E. W. Winstanley, Spirit in the New Testament (Cambridge: 
Univ. Press., 1908), p. 122; B. H. Streeter and others, The Spirit (N. Y.: 
Macmillan Co., 1919), pp. 116-121 (by C. A. A. Scott); E. F. Scott, The 
Spirit in the New Testament (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1923), pp. 14, 
21, et passim: etc. 

6 E. D. Burton, The Epistle to the Galatians (N. Y.: Chas. Scribners Sons, 
1920), pp. 443-460; cf. also index s. v. “Nouns used qualitatively.” Burton, 
one may note, was careful in his own translations to preserve in English the 
distinction between “‘law”’ and ‘‘the law.” 
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reproducing the Greek text. There are no instances of substitutes 
for the indefinite article in the Greek. But there are eighteen 
instances in Galatians where RSV supplies the definite article, 
“the law,”’ where the Greek word is anarthrous and may well 
be qualitative. 

That is enough to change the entire face and meaning of the 
epistle for the English reader. For our current versions inevi- 
tably suggest that the Apostle was solely concerned with the 
question (of no interest today except to the extreme literalist) 
whether the Christian will fulfil the Mosaic law. As a matter of 
fact Paul dismissed that problem with a contemptuous, “It 
makes no difference!’’ (Gal. 6 15) But the student who will read 
the Greek text with due attention to the qualitative force of 
vouos in so many of these passages will, I believe, find fresh 
force and consistency in the epistle, as he discovers that Paul 
was protesting with his utmost vehemence against the substitu- 
tion of any form of external religion whatsoever for the vital 
religion of grace and faith. 

It should be noted that RSV in Gal. 4 21 correctly makes the 
- distinction we have suggested for the entire epistle; there the 
context made it inevitable. On the other hand, if the translators 
had been consistent in supplying the articles, they might well 
have translated Gal. 3 2, 5: “by works of the law or by hearing 
the faith?’’ — and the distinction between “salvation by faith” 
and ‘‘salvation by the faith’’ is as wide as the difference between 
Catholic and Protestant! 

Other illustrations may be discovered; but these should be 
sufficient to show that the articles can be tremendously impor- 
tant. It is the contention of this paper, therefore, that their 
force should be more carefully weighed, that translation should 
precede interpretation, and that they ought to be rendered 
literally, wherever possible, and that the meaning of the text 
should be ascertained as fully as possible on the basis of the 
regular force of the article before exceptions are admitted. A 
mechanical rule undoubtedly has its limitations; but it seems a 
far more secure foundation for the ultimate understanding of a 
literature than any more subjective presuppositions can possibly 
be. 
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Exceptions to the merely mechanical rule will undoubtedly 
appear. There is always the question of the text: nothing would 
be easier to insert or to omit than an article. The formula of 
salutation is a clear exception, as noted above. Gal. 6 13, unless 
given quite a novel turn, may well be another. And it must be 
confessed that, while the mechanical rule can be applied to 
nearly all parts of the NT with pretty good success, it does 
not work out so well in many parts of the Apostolic Fathers. 

Still, we need something better than a merely arbitrary (i. e., 
subjective) treatment of the Greek articles; and it is the conten- 
tion of this paper that the preliminary application of a me- 
chanical rule may avoid some of the pitfalls and help to a better 
translation and sounder interpretation of the essential meanings 
of the New Testament. 





JEWISH WISDOM LITERATURE IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


TERENCE Y. MULLINS 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


N the NT we face two distinct bodies of Wisdom literature. 

The one centers around Jesus. The other is in the Epistle 
of James. The Wisdom literature having Jesus as a center can 
be divided into three groups: Wisdom parables of Jesus; pro- 
verb sayings of Jesus; and Wisdom material having Jesus as 
a subject. 

1. The parables of Jesus represent the method of teaching 
most popularly associated with him. He used parables often 
and effectively. Such use is characteristic of prophetic teaching. 
But it is also a part of Wisdom teaching. The six parables of 
Jesus which lie in the prophetic tradition include: the two 
builders (Matt 7 24-27), the soils (Matt 13 sa-9), and others 
which declare doom or blessing for the people, depending on 
their reception of the message. The sixteen Wisdom parables 
include the good Samaritan (Lk 10 30-36), the Pharisee and the 
Publican (Lk 18 10-14), and others whose intent is to point 
home a moral truth.t The thirteen parables of the Kingdom 
lie partially in both fields, but are more distinctly prophetic in 
character. 

2. The proverb sayings of Jesus emphasize the fact that 
Jewish Wisdom literature is, in the NT, reverting to older forms 
of expression. Wisdom is personified by Jesus only twice (Lk 7 35 
and Lk 1149), and both times the personification is casual. 


t The complete listing of Wisdom parables according to content is: A man’s 
true worth — Lk 10 30-36; 12 16-20; 13 6-7; 161-8; 16 19-31; Sincerity — Matt 
21 28-31a; Lk 7 41, 42; Counting the cost — Lk 14 28-30; 14 31-33; God loves man- 
kind — Lk 115-8; 154-7; 15 8-10; 15 11-32; 182-7; Humility — Lk 17 7-10; 
18 10-14. 
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This abandoning of the newer personification technique and 
the frequent use of proverbs and parables indicates two general 
facts about Jesus’ Wisdom teaching: a. It is not a literary 
effort. Literary Wisdom productions had come to place their 
proverbs in a setting of personification. }. It is, nevertheless, 
a conscious art-form or/and education technique. One or two 
well phrased proverbs might spring spontaneously into an in- 
spired utterance, but the consistent recurrence of proverbs (A 
city that is built on a hill cannot be hid... By their fruits ye 
shall know them... Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to destruction...etc.) indicates conscious crafts- 
manship. 

But if Jesus was a conscious craftsman of proverbs and Wis- 
dom parables, he was a sage. Let us, therefore, consider him 
in this light. In the first place, he taught in the manner of a 
sage. Where the prophets spoke the word of God directly to 
the rulers of the nation (I Sam 15 17-35; II Sam 12 1-14; Is 7 3-9; 
Jer 38 1-28) or to a formal assembly (Jer 26 1-15; I Kings 12 21-24; 
Amos 7 10), or where the ordinary rabbi would sit in the syna- 
gogue and expound the Law, the sage taught under more inti- 
mate circumstances — in his own house (Mk 2 1-12) or while 
eating (Mk 2 15-22), or at the home of friends (Lk 11 37-52). 
And, in the second place, Jesus was a sage in that he taught the 
same universally applicable moral truths which the sages of 
the ages had taught. 

One example of his continuity with the most ancient teachings 
of the sages may be noted in Lk 14 11. Here Jesus says, “‘Every- 
one who exalts himself will be humbled, but he who humbles 
himself will be exalted.”” Some hundreds of years before, the 
Jewish sages had a proverb saying, “‘A man’s pride shall bring 
him low, but the humble in spirit will attain to honor.’”’ (Prov 
18 12). And their maxim itself echoed the accumulated wisdom 
of the sages who had lived before. For back in the dawn of 
history the Egyptian sage, Ptah-hotep, had counciled humility 
in these words, ‘‘Be not proud because of thy learning. Take 
council with the unlearned as with the learned, for the limit of 
the craft is not fixed and there is no craftsman whose worth 
is perfect.” 

Jesus, then, used Wisdom techniques (proverbs and parables) 
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when he taught. He taught what the sages had taught. And 
he taught in the manner of a sage. Perhaps we have been blinded 
by the popular theology of western orthodoxy with its empha- 
sis on Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King; certainly Jesus as 
a sage has been underemphasized. If this aspect of his life had 
received proper attention, we would have realized that here is 
material antedating the Gospel accounts. In other words, the 
synoptic accounts lay their primary emphasis on Christ as 
prophet and as Messiah. His teachings are included almost as 
an afterthought. Mark, for example, opens his account with 
the picture of John the Baptist. Then he introduces Jesus as 
assuming that prophetic mantle. But the person thus pictured 
as John’s successor had a personal history before that moment. 
It was a history which made him a conscious craftsman of vivid 
parables and proverbs. It was a history which enabled him 
naturally to return home after his baptism and teach in the 
synagogues of Galilee. It was a history which had accustomed 
him to teaching in intimate, informal circumstances. 

The portrait which thus emerges is that of a popular sage 
suddenly having Messianic claims thrust upon him. When the 
sage of Galilee returns home from Judea he has unexpectedly 
stepped out of character and assumed a revolutionary role — 
to the amazement of his family and friends. (If we could be 
certain from the first chapter of the fourth Gospel that six of 
Jesus disciples, including the most important ones, had followed 
John the Baptist, we would be justified in concluding that they 
regarded Jesus as a sort of figurehead, with Peter as the real 
power behind the throne. Indeed, the concept of Jesus as a popu- 
lar intellectual chosen to front for a patriot party illuminates 
many passages in the Gospel accounts). 

Despite his new Messianic movement, Jesus continued to 
conduct himself as a sage. Both through his Wisdom parables 
and in his proverbs he continued in the tradition of Jewish 
Wisdom Literature. The only clear break between Jewish and 
NT Wisdom literature comes in the third group, the NT Wis- 
dom material having Jesus as a subject. 

3. The Christology developed in the first century and later 
was not content to leave Jesus as a sage. It gradually equated 
him with Wisdom itself. Paul, in writing to the congregation 
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at Corinth, spoke of ‘ta Christ who is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” (I Cor 1 24) and ‘Christ Jesus, whom God 
has made our Wisdom.” (1 30) and further said, ‘‘We teach a. 
mysterious Wisdom of God which God ordained for our glory 
before creation.” (2 7) Again, in his letter to the Colossians, 
Paul speaks of a ‘‘...mystery which has been hidden from 
ages and generations, but is now mare manifest to his saints 
(Col 1 26)... which is Christ in you (1 27)... Christ, in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”’ (2 3). And 
he urges his readers to ““Walk in Wisdom ...”’ (4 5). 

After Paul had gone this far, it was an easy step for the author 
of the fourth Gospel to complete the equation. In doing so he 
used a Greek philosophical term, Logos, to contain, or envelop, 
the Jewish concept. Logos is not merely Wisdom, but it has in 
it the Jewish idea of Wisdom. Later writers were often content 
to assume the equation. The Shepherd of Hermas, for instance, 
speaks of the Son of God in the terms (Sim IX 12) which Pro- 
verbs uses (Pr 8 27-30) of Wisdom. And Tatian’s Diatessaron 
harmonizes Luke 11 49 and Matthew 23 34 as ‘“Therefore, behold, 
I the Wisdom of God...” 

Of the three groups, then, the third marks the break between 
Jewish and Christian Wisdom. It represents a step possible 
only for the Christian. The first two groups, however, can 
reasonably be called Jewish Wisdom Literature —if by that 
term we mean the product of a Jewish sage teaching in the 
Jewish tradition. 


The second corpus of NT Wisdom literature belongs in the 
same category as the Wisdom teachings of Jesus. It too appears 
to be the product of a Jewish sage teaching in the Jewish tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless, this does not imply that the author was not 
a Christian. 

The Epistle of James is today usually regarded as either a 
general epistle or as a sermon. Both descriptions are accurate 
but fall short of characterizing the letter. It is actually a Wis- 
dom teaching which was dictated and distributed as a general 
letter. Its conglomerate impersonal nature would be discon- 
certing in a personal letter, but it is typical of Wisdom products. 
Like the Wisdom teachings of Jesus, it is not an overt attempt 
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at literature but the transcription of verbal instruction. It does 
not personify Wisdom, nor does it use the parallelism of Jewish 
poetry. The factors which merit its classification as Wisdom 
literature are: its use of proverbs and parables, its teaching of 
universally applicable moral truths, and its use of traditional 
Wisdom themes. 

The proverbs employed or coined in James include those on 
the dangers of injudicious speech, a Wisdom theme. The epistle 
says, ‘“The tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison.” (3s) In the Pirke Aboth we find the same 
sentiment attributed to Simeon, the son of Rabban Gamaliel, 
who says ““Whoever makes many words occasions sin.” (Aboth 
1.17) Proverbs had handled the same theme thus — “In many 
words sin will not be absent; but he who holds his tongue is 
wise.”” (Prov 1019) And from the Assyrian Wisdom tablet of 
Assurbanipal’s library comes a like precept: 


“Thou shalt not make large thy mouth, but guard thy lip; 
In time of anger thou shalt not speak at once. 

If thou speak quickly, thou wilt repent afterwards 

And in silence wilt thou sadden thy mind.” 


Other Wisdom themes among these proverbs are humility (4 6b; 
4 10), the folly of trusting riches (1 10, 11), and the final authority 
of God (4 14, b+c). 

The parables in the epistle treat similar themes. The parable 
of the self-sufficient (4 13-16) contains the proverb ‘“‘Life is a 
vapor which appears for a little while and vanishes away.”’ The 
parable itself is an elaboration of the theme expressed by Prov- 
erbs 27 1, ‘‘Boast not of tomorrow, for you know not what a day 
may produce.”” And behind that lies the Wisdom of Amenemope, 
‘**Man knoweth not how the morrow may be.” 

Both the Wisdom teachings of Jesus and the Epistle of James 
have their Wisdom characteristics obscured by their method of 
presentation. Neither a gospel account nor a general epistle is 
a vehicle suited to Wisdom literature. As a result the teachings 
themselves have suffered. Evangelical Christianity has been 
ungentle with the Jewish Wisdom literature which is its peculiar 
trust. 








PAUL AND THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH 


LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


T seems to me that the sources for Paul’s activity in Corinth 

permit a new reconstruction of the historical situation there. 
The departure from the usual reconstructions is the direct result 
of a comparison between II Cor. 8 16-24 and 12 14-18. The subject 
of these passages is Titus and the great collection that Paul 
sponsored for the poor of Jerusalem. As I read it, the account 
in ch. 8 is considerably earlier than that in ch. 12. The earlier 
passage is in the form of an accompanying note of reference sent 
along with Titus, and urging the people of Corinth to give liber- 
ally to the fund (8 24-9 15). The later passage, on the other hand, 
looks back at precisely the same situation, and is defending the 
integrity of Paul and Titus in the collection of the fund. 

Considering nothing else, this seems to be the clearest and 
most obvious meaning of these two passages. It has been ob- 
scured earlier by the fact that both lie as in one letter, and then 
later (the letter being divided on other grounds) by the initial 
attractiveness of the hypothesis that equates II Cor. 10-13 with 
the lost letter of II Cor. 2 3-4. But this explanation is not only 
the most likely when nothing else is considered; it is sustained 
when everything else is brought in. It leads to a more reasonable 
reconstruction of this obscure point in Pauline biography and 
the beginnings of church history than any alternative I have 
thus far seen. It involves, however, not only the separation of 
II Corinthians, but a late date for 10-13, a new place of origin 
for Romans, and the release of Paul from his first Roman im- 
prisonment. 

If II Cor. 12 14-18 is later than 8 16-24, then chapters 10-13, 
despite the attractive arguments, cannot have been the “‘harsh” 
letter of 2 3-4, for 12 14-18 is clearly in its proper context. This 
identification, although widely accepted as the most satisfactory 
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solution thus far proposed, has not been universally followed 
(e. g. Lietzmann, Bernard, Sanday, B. Weiss, Zahn, Findlay, 
Godet, etc.). Its critics have pointed out that the severe letter 
seems to have been im lieu of a visit (1 23), whereas 10-13 are 
a prelude to a visit (12 14, 21; 131). Nor can II Corinthians be 
considered a unity any longer. To preserve its unity, 12 14-18 
must be made to refer back to an earlier, exactly similar visit — 
the same persons on the same mission — that is entirely hypo- 
thetical and extremely unlikely. Without going into the un- 
certain relationship of II Cor. 6 1s—71 with the lost letter of 
I Cor. 5 9, the Corinthian correspondence is thus resolved into 
three surviving portions, which can be lettered, for convenience, 
in their chronological order as Cor. A (our I Cor.), Cor. B (II 
Cor. 1-9), and Cor. C (II Cor. 10-13). If we add to these three 
units the account in Acts 18-20, we shall have before us the 
principal sources. They seem to warrant the following historical 
reconstruction. 

Paul came to Corinth for the first time from Athens (Acts 
181). His friendship with Aquila and Priscilla, Jews banished 
from Rome by Claudius (18 2), sets the scene in the vicinity of 
50 A. D., for Orosius states that this-expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome occurred in the ninth year of the reign of Claudius (41-54 
A. D.). The record of the founding of the church there, as 
related in Acts 18, is not controversial in its main points, and 
accounts for a year and a half of Paul’s time (18 1). It seems 
that he worked at the tent-making trade for his personal ex- 
penses (183), and this was perhaps supplemented by gifts 
received from the Macedonian churches he had just left (II 
Cor. 11 7-9). This friendly gesture, together with questions sent 
to him, led to the Thessalonian correspondence in which he 
asserts his longing to return to them (I Thess. 2 17-18). When 
he left, he journeyed to Syria (by way of Ephesus), revisited 
the churches in Galatia and Phrygia, began the work of the 
financial collection (I Cor. 161), and eventually settled at 
Ephesus for a ministry of two (Acts 19 10) or three (Acts 20 31) 
years. 

In the meantime, things had not gone smoothly at Corinth. 
Other traveling evangelists had been there and the new converts 
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suffered from a diversity of leadership rather than a lack of it. 
Apollos and Cephas (probably the Apostle Peter; cf. Eusebius, 
H. E., ii, 25) no doubt did much good, but they also unconsciously 
encouraged personal allegiances, and factions began to rise. The 
lesser evangelists, some jealous and others merely professional, 
decried the labors of Paul and planted a feeling of unrest and 
distrust among the people. Then, too, the pagan background of 
the Christians of that especially licentious city began to re- 
appear. Offenses against the moral code of the gospel increased, 
and finally reached the ears of Paul in Ephesus. He immediately 
sent them a letter (I Cor. 5 9) urging that they who would hold 
fast to their new faith sever all relations with their backsliding 
brethren. Also in this letter he probably announced his financial 
campaign for the poor of Jerusalem, for he had just come from 
Galatia where it was begun (I Cor. 161), and the first mention 
of it in the extant Corinthian correspondence seems to imply a 
previous announcement, and takes the form of answering their 
question about it (as parallel to 7 1, 25; 81; 12 1). The bearer of 
this letter was probably Timothy (4 17), who was under instruc- 
tions to preach and exhort personally also, and probably (if news 
of the factions had reached Ephesus yet) to represent Paul’s 
teaching there in the face of the developing factionalism. It 
does not appear that Timothy returned immediately, but proba- 
bly went on up into Macedonia on a mission (Acts 19 22), and 
planned to return, if possible, to Corinth a second time, en route 
to Ephesus, before returning to Paul (I Cor. 16 10). 

While Timothy was thus elsewhere, a report came from 
“‘Chloe’s people’ of a new state of affairs (I Cor. 1 11). This was 
perhaps verified and modified by the arrival in Ephesus of 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus (I Cor. 1617), and from 
the form of Cor. A, written in response to these reports, in 7 1, 
25; 81; 121; and 161, a letter from the Corinthians probably 
came to Paul by the courtesy of either the former or the latter 
parties. At any rate, Timothy had not yet returned (16 10-11), 
and the state of the Corinthian church as it appeared to Paul in 
Ephesus is apparent from his letter (Cor. A). 

The factions had developed until the supremacy of Christ and 
his basic unity were in danger of being lost (1 11#.). The un- 
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Pauline parties were openly speaking against Paul (43). A 
flagrant case of incest among Christians (51 4.) is probably 
representative of moral laxity in general. Quarreling Christians 
were resorting to pagan arbiters for the settlement of their dis- 
putes (61). A type of antinomianism seems to have had a 
strong hold in the community (6 12 #.). The Lord’s Supper had 
degenerated into a gluttonous feast (11 20#.). Speaking in 
tongues had increased and was in danger of usurping the more 
vital functions of the church (141 #.). More information appears 
from Paul’s answers to questions they had sent him. He explains 
his views on marriage and the regulation of the sexual passions, 
as seen under the shadow of the impending Kingdom (7 1 #.). 
Their question about food offered to idols shows that his gospel of 
freedom was not completely understood, and that the old con- 
cepts of gods still pervade the minds of the Corinthian Christians 
(81.). Their appeal to Paul to decide for them which among 
them performed the highest task seems somewhat to have 
shocked him. Did they not understand that all are members of 
one body in Christ, and that all the members have equal impor- 
tance (12 124.)? Their confusion over the resurrection of the 
dead (15 12 #.) reveals the clash between Jew and Greek that 
was the source of much of the dissent in the primitive and early 
church. With a final explanation of the financial campaign he 
was organizing, and a promise to visit them from Macedonia 
after leaving Ephesus at Pentecost (16 s—s), he sent his greetings 
and those of Priscilla and Aquila, who were apparently still in 
Ephesus. 

Next, it seems likely, Timothy returned to Ephesus with a 
personal report based on two visits to Corinth, one of which was 
probably after the delivery of Cor. A. The news he brought was 
not encouraging, and Paul felt that a personal visit was necessary. 
This visit is not mentioned in Acts, but Paul himself refers to it 
twice (II Cor. 2 1; 13 2), and both times as a painful visit. We 
would not expect such a visit to be a long one, and its failure 
tends to confirm this. It seems to have pained him more than 
the Corinthians, for he seems to say (II Cor. 13 2) that he was 
lenient and did little beyond admonish gently and threaten se- 
verity if they refused to reform. 
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After returning from this brief visit, he changed his tactics 
with them (hence his evident failure), and wrote a severe letter 
(now lost) “out of much affliction and anguish of heart and with 
many tears”’ (II Cor. 2 4). Titus was probably the bearer of this 
letter, for it was he who brought its results to Paul. His appoint- 
ment by the churches to manage the collection for the poor of 
Jerusalem (II Cor. 8 19 #.) may have come after this visit, ap- 
parently his first to Corinth (II Cor. 7 13 #.), and partly because 
of his success in its behalf on this visit (8 6). 

Paul then left Ephesus and went northward to Troas (II Cor. 
2 12-13; cf. Acts 201). Anxious and concerned about the Co- 
rinthian affair, he regretted his hasty anger (II Cor. 7 8), and 
advanced to meet Titus, whe was returning through Macedonia. 
There they met, and the news brought him much relief. The 
harsh letter had shaken the Corinthians into repentance (7 9), 
and Titus came to Paul convinced that they were not guilty of 
many of the charges laid against them (7 11). While this did 
relieve Paul’s anxiety, it also put him in a humiliating position, 
for he had written in his severest manner, as if all the reports 
were true and his own observations too generally and universally 
applied. The Corinthians probably felt unjustly chastened, so 
Paul hastened to write in reconciliation. This letter is Cor. B 
(II Cor. to the end of ch. 9). 

Now he guardedly asks for forgiveness. ‘‘Our mouth is open 
to you, Corinthians; our heart is wide.... In return — I speak 
to you as to children — widen your hearts also” (6 11, 13). “Open 
your hearts to us; we have wronged no one, we have corrupted 
no one, we have taken advantage of no one” (7 2). Paul is now 
in Macedonia, although he had told them (probably in the lost 
“harsh” letter following Cor. A) he intended crossing to Corinth 
first, and then proceeding to Macedonia, so he apologetically 
explains why he has gone by way of Troas instead (115 #.). 
The reason, I suppose, lay in the fear of a repetition of the un- 
happy visit (21), and an unwillingness to be stern with them 
personally. He tells in great detail the circumstances of the 
harsh letter (1 23 #.), his concern over it and its effect upon 
them (2 12-13), and his relief at the news of Titus (7 6+f.). He 
carefully avoids the sore-spots of the past, and returns only at 
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the end to the great campaign for the poor, explaining that 
Titus was its manager (819) and authorized to collect their 
contribution. This, he hoped, would be a large one, and full 
proof of their love (8 24-9 15). At this point the letter ends rather 
abruptly, and it is likely that the ending is incomplete. It seems 
evident that Titus, with two others, was the bearer of this letter 
also, and that he went chiefly to collect their contribution 
(8 17 #.). Paul seems to be indicating that it was his purpose 
to follow them shortly (9 5). 

It has been usually believed that he fulfilled this purpose, and 
spent the winter at Corinth, re-established himself there, wrote 
Romans, then returned to Macedonia because of a Jewish plot 
against him, and sailed for Jerusalem from Philippi. This rests 
chiefly on the scanty account in Acts 20 1 #, but needs somewhat 
closer examination. 

That Romans is a product of this period in Paul’s life seems 
quite certain. He mentions the great collection as completed 
(15 26-27), and says he is going now to Jerusalem to make the 
presentation (15 25). This fits only one place in the story of his 
life. Moreover (assuming for the moment that the original Ro- 
mans included chapter 16), he has with him the same companions 
(16 21) that are recorded in Acts 20 4 as his companions on this 
last phase of his Macedonian visit. But the locale of the composi- 
tion is not specifically indicated. 

The reference to Gaius as host (Rom. 16 23) depends for its 
usefulness on the identification of Gaius. (1) He may be the 
Corinthian Gaius of I Cor. 1 14. If so, two possible scenes may 
be indicated, Corinth or Thessalonica, for Origen says in his 
commentary (im loc.) that this Gaius became the leader of the 
Thessalonian church, and there is no information to the contrary. 
And it should be noted that some eight years have elapsed since 
his conversion during Paul’s first visit to Corinth. (2) He may 
be the Gaius of Acts 19 29, a Macedonian convert, and thus Paul 
may be writing from his home city in Macedonia. (3) Gaius 
was a very common name, and he might be an entirely different 
person. The reference to Phoebe of Cenchreae (Rom. 16 1) makes 
it possible that Paul is somewhere in the general vicinity of 
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Cenchreae as he writes, but not much can be deduced from this. 
The likelihood that chapter 16 is not really a part of the Roman 
letter at all puts all these possibilities on a very shaky foundation. 
The statements in this chapter are probably irrelevant to the 
origin of Romans. 

At any rate, the inference to Corinth is specifically forbidden 
if the proposed understanding of Cor. C is correct. For it, 
written after the business of the collection is past and looking 
back to it (II Cor. 12 14-18), states that Paul had been to Corinth 
only twice (12 14; 13 1-2). Two visits were made before writing 
Cor. B, according to Paul himself (II Cor. 2 1; this cannot be 
referred to his first visit there). This excludes the likelihood of 
a Corinthian visit soon after sending Cor. B, and hence makes 
some other place more likely as a place of origin for Romans. 

The statement of Acts 203, that Paul went from Macedonia 
to ‘Greece’ must be reckoned with. There is no need for as- 
suming @ priori that Corinth is intended, and Cor. C rather 
forbids this assumption. The author of Acts used the specific 
name “‘Corinth’”’ when he desired, as evidenced from chapter 18, 
and therefore intended some other place. Historically, the 
witness in Titus 3 12, whether authentic or traditional, is some 
evidence that Paul could have been in the vicinity of Corinth 
and yet wintered elsewhere. That a first-hand account begins 
at Acts 205 indicates that the author of Acts joined Paul at 
Philippi, and makes it very difficult to charge him with not 
knowing where Paul had just been. To attemipt to define 
“Greece” more specifically is a matter of pure conjecture in any 
case, and with Corinth forbidden, I suggest Athens as quite 
likely. Paul had made a beginning there already (cf. esp. Acts 
17 34) and perhaps he now wanted to follow it through. That 
he stayed no longer is due to his desire to take the money 
collected to Jerusalem. In the philosophical atmosphere of the 
Athenian Areopagus his attention might well have turned to the 
more profound questions of theology that characterize the Roman 
epistle. It may be that T. M. Taylor (JBL, LXVII, 281 ff.) 
rightly assigns Romans to the Passion Week at Philippi, on the 
way to Jerusalem. The question is difficult because there is so 
little evidence, but among that which is relevant, the strongest 
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seems to be the negative witness of Cor. C that it did not come 
from Corinth. , 

From Philippi, then, Paul returned to Jerusalem (Acts 20 6 #.) 
with the collection for the saints. Events are now limited to the 
description in Acts, and they include Paul’s arrest and trial, 
and the journey by sea to Rome. There, although officially a 
prisoner, he enjoyed considerable liberty (Acts 28 30-31), and 
probably wrote several letters to Greek and Asiatic churches. 
One church, at least, may have sent a gift to Paul in Rome 
(the Philippians). It is in this period that the four ‘‘Imprison- 
ment Epistles” are usually thought to fit. Cor. C seems to 
follow shortly after. 

News from the East no doubt reached Paul in Rome, and 
the Corinthian news was all bad. The situation there had gone 
constantly downhill, and the letter he wrote tells us the situation 
pretty well. It is a brief, angry, sarcastic, and defensive epistle. 
Severest at its beginning, and returning at the end to a calmer and 
higher level of discourse, it was probably written or dictated at 
one sitting and clearly reflects an angry mood becoming quiet as 
it finds expression. 

The chief trouble was caused by the financial campaign. Some 
in Corinth who mistrusted Paul had convinced many others 
that he was only a clever thief. Not accepting money for his 
preaching was merely a subterfuge for a much bigger program. 
They suspected his disposal of the fund raised ostensibly for the 
poor of Jerusalem. That he had seemingly avoided them after 
Titus had gotten their contribution, and did not visit them as 
promised, confirmed their suspicions. The charge is plain at 
several points (II Cor. 10 2; 11 7-11; 12 11-18; 13 1), and the key 
is in 12 14-18: ‘“‘But granting that I myself did not burden you, 
I was crafty, you say, and got the better of you by guile. Did 
I take advantage of you? I urged Titus to go, and sent the 
brother with him. Did Titus take advantage of you?’”’ The bone 
of contention is plainly the great collection. In self-vindication 
Paul related in detail his genuine religious experience (12 2 #.), 
and the trials he has suffered in behalf of the gospel. He promises 
(or warns) them of a third visit (12 14; 131) in which he will 
not spare them, so it must be assumed that Paul was already 
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released from prison. That he expected to visit them soon is 
apparent from 10 2 also. 

From this point, nothing whatever is known of Paul’s Co- 
rinthian relations. The church there never rose to leadership, 
and it is interesting to note that at the close of the first century 
the continued factionalism and strife there provoked a letter of 
censure and exhortation from Clement of Rome. 

Some objections to this reconstruction might be met in ad- 
vance. The identification of Titus as the chairman of the financial 
campaign is not positive, for grammatically the choice could fall 
on Titus or the “brother” (II Cor. 8 16-19). But this does not at 
all affect the argument, for they are mentioned together in the 
later passage also (12 18), and the chronological order indicated 
just as strongly regardless of the person of the chairman. It is, 
in fact, the mention of this unnamed brother (together with the 
identity of the mission) that makes it most likely that the pas- 
sages both refer to the same historical event. It might be added 
that ‘‘our brother” of 8 22 is yet a third person, and unrelated 
to the present discussion. That Titus is the chairman seems 
most likely because (1) he seems to be the main character 
under discussion in 8 16-24 and 12 14-18; (2) in both passages 
“the brother’’ is sent with Titus, rather than vice versa; (3) the 
phrase in 817 “for he not only accepted our appeal”; (4) the 
reference in 8 23 to Titus as Paul’s ‘“‘partner and fellow-worker’’, 
with a special recommendation, in the context of the appeal for 
funds; and, (5) the apparent precedence of Titus over ‘‘the 
brother” in 121s — “Did Titus take advantage of you?’’— as 
Paul defends the campaign. 

The question of Paul’s release from the Roman imprisonment 
recorded in Acts has been raised many times. It will perhaps 
suffice here to say that no evidence contrary to the supposition 
of his release is strong enough to have a place here, and further 
that the unanimous tradition of the early church supports it. 
From the Muratorian Canon, Dionysius of Corinth, tradition 
reflected in the Pastoral Epistles, Eusebius of Caesarea, Jerome, 
and Chrysostom, the fact of his release is attested, even though 
the events following the release are confused and obscured. 

One objection, if sustained, would prove fatal. The key verbs 
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in II Cor. 8 16-24 (ouverréuaper in 1s and 22, and é&9\Oev in 17) 
are aorist, and therefore it could be argued that the temporal 
sequence which is the starting point for the present reconstruction 
is not valid. This may be true. But whoever lodges this objection 
will find himself opposing the judgment of the scholars behind 
the Revised Standard Version, and I am content to leave the 
argument there. I feel that the imperative mood of 24, and the 
sense of the passage in its context, justifies, even requires, the 
recognition of these verbs as epistolatory aorists, completely 
apart from the use now being made of them. Sanday and other 
earlier scholars, attached to different reconstructions than the 
one now being presented, and the grammarians in general, also 
affirm this. I have decided on the basis that the present hypo- 
thesis better explains more facts than any I have known here- 
tofore. 





THE EARLY ORDER OF THE 
PAULINE CORPUS 


CHARLES H. BUCK, JR. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


N The Meaning of Ephesianst Goodspeed developed the theory, 

by now well known, which he had first suggested several years 
before,? that Ephesians is a post-Pauline work, written by the 
collector of the Pauline corpus to serve as an introduction to 
the letters of Paul. Goodspeed did not deal, in this early writing 
on the subject, with the most obvious difficulty which the theory 
involves: the fact that in no known collection of Paul’s letters 
does Ephesians occupy the first place. 

It remained for Knox’ to show that Marcion’s Pauline corpus, 
the earliest collection in which we know the order of the letters, 
could have been derived, by a very simple transposition on 
Marcion’s part, from just such an original collection as Good- 
speed had suggested. The argument can be seen at a glance if 
one compares Marcion’s list with the hypothetical original list, 
arranged by stichoi according to length but with Ephesians in 
first place. 


Hypothetical original Marcion 


Ephesians 312 Galatians 293 
Corinthians 1460 Corinthians 1460 
Romans 920 Romans 920 


1 E. J. Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago, 1933). 

2 New Solutions of New Testament Problems (Chicago, 1927), pp. 11-20. 

3 J. Knox, Philemon Among the Letters of Paul (Chicago, 1935), pp. 40 ff. 

4 Both writers have since stated the theory in full. See E. J. Goodspeed, 
Introduction to the New Testament (Chicago, 1937), pp. 210-239; J. Knox, 
Marcion and the New Testament (Chicago, 1942), pp. 53-73. See also the 
review of the latter book by S. E. Johnson, Anglican Theological Review, 
XXV (1943), 228-233. 
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Thessalonians 299 Thessalonians 299 
Galatians 293 Laodiceans (Eph.) 312 
Colossians 208 Colossians 208 
Philippians 208 Philippians 208 
Philemon 38 Philemon 38 


Marcion, it is argued, has disturbed the original arrangement 
by transposing Galatians and Ephesians (which he called Laodi- 
ceans). Once it is seen that Ephesians in Marcion’s list occupies 
the position originally held by the shorter Galatians, Marcion’s 
“disorder” from the point of view of decreasing length is ex- 
plained.’ 

This attractive hypothesis seems to have gone unquestioned. 
When examined, however, it presents serious difficulties. Knox’s 
argument depends on the recognition of the “false” position of 
Ephesians in Marcion’s list. This position is ‘‘false,’’ however, 
only if the corpus which Marcion adapted was originally arranged 
by decreasing length and Marcion did not disturb the arrange- 
ment of the other letters. There are good reasons for believing 
that neither of these assumptions is valid. 

The earliest evidence, aside from Marcion’s, of the order in 


which the Pauline corpus was copied is that of the Muratorian 
fragment, Tertullian, and Origen. 


Muratorian 
fragment Tertullian Origen 


Corinthians 1460 Corinthians 1460 Corinthians 1460 
Ephesians 312 Galatians 293 Ephesians 312 
Philippians 208 Philippians 208 Colossians 208 
Colossians 208 Thessalonians 299 Thessalonians 299 
Galatians 293 Ephesians 312 Philippians 208 
Thessalonians 299 Romans 920 Romans 920 
Romans 920 

Philemon 38 


Although it is impossible to say where Colossians and Philemon 


8 Marcion probably also placed Philemon with Colossians, before Philip- 
pians. See Knox, Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, pp. 43 ff. For a full 
discussion of the various early orders of the corpus, see T. Zahn, Geschichte 
des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, It (Erlangen und Leipzig, 1890), pp. 344-358; 
and K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1911), pp. 356 ff. 
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occurred in Tertullian’s corpus, or Galatians and Philemon in 
Origen’s, it is certain that these letters occurred in their respec- 
tive lists. What is important about these orders is that they all 
begin with Corinthians and end with Romans (in the Muratorian 
fragment Philemon has been placed with the Pastorals because 
it is addressed to an individual). Nowhere is there any sign of 
an arrangement by decreasing length; instead the second halves 
seem to have been arranged roughly by increasing length. 

These phenomena are capable of explanation. In all proba- 
bility the Pauline corpus was originally published in two rolls.‘ 
As Knox points out, the only possible way of dividing the corpus 
in half is by putting Corinthians and a smaller letter on one roll 
and the remaining letters on the other. On the basis of length 
the possible companion ietters with Corinthians on the first roll 
were Ephesians, Thessalonians, and Galatians. We have no evi- 
dence that Thessalonians ever occupied this position, but the 
Muratorian fragment and Origen list Ephesians immediately 
after Corinthians, while Tertullian’s corpus seems to have had 
Galatians in this place. It is impossible to speak definitely of 
the exact order of the shorter letters in the second roll beyond 
saying that increasing length has had some influence. Romans 
always comes last.? 

Mechanical explanations of certain features of these orders 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that they are related to 
each other. This relationship is so close, moreover, as to suggest 
that they are in fact variations of an order in general use at 
least as early as Marcion’s day. To state the case as cautiously 
as possible, there is no @ priori reason for believing that Marcion’s 
list reflects any more closely the order of the originally published 
corpus than does this non-Marcionite list. There are, on the 
other hand, reasons for believing that Marcion’s list itself is 
secondary. 

On the basis of these facts, if we are seeking a mechanical 


6 Knox, Philemon Among the Letters of Paul, p. 42. See also F. G. Kenyon, 
Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (Oxford, 1932), pp. 61 f. 

7 This final position of Romans explains the fact that in some early texts 
the letter had lost chapters 14 and 15, while in others chapter 16, originally 
a separate letter, was added. See Lake, J. c. 
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explanation of the relationship of the two orders it can only be 
that one is the result of copying the contents of each of the 
volumes of the other in reverse order. This is so unlikely as to 
need no discussion. Not only is it impossible to explain how 
such a backwards copying of Marcion’s corpus could have be- 
come the only order for which there is evidence from non- 
Marcionite circles; it is equally impossible to believe that 
Marcion’s order was the result of such a mechanical operation. 
Knowing what we do of Marcion we should hardly expect him 
to have operated mechanically at all. His Gospel was a skilfully 
prepared edition of Luke. He can hardly have been satisfied to 
lavish less care on the publication of his beloved Apostle. There 
is ample evidence that he altered the text at many points for 
doctrinal reasons and his critics were quick to point this out. 
These same critics, however, seem disposed to interpret his order 
for the letters, as against his text, as the result of sheer per- 
versity. Against this ill-considered judgment Marcion’s order 
speaks for itself. 

His first four letters, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and 
Thessalonians, are doctrinally the most congenial to his purpose. 
The grouping of these four letters at the head of his corpus is 
no less ‘‘Marcionite’’ than the position of Galatians as the first 
in the group. Once this first group had been made, the prison 
letters quite naturally formed a group of their own, for in publica- 
tion on two rolls it is mathematically impossible to separate the 
prison letters without sacrificing either a) the position of Ga- 
latians at the beginning of the corpus, or b) the unity of the 
prior group. This fact may be verified quite easily by experiment, 
which was doubtless Marcion’s method. 

The internal order of the first group is itself not without 
significance. It is a commonplace that Marcion chose Galatians 
to begin his corpus because it so perfectly suited his doctrinal 
purpose. But since Corinthians, for reasons of length, had to 
occupy the rest of the first roll, Marcion’s next choice had to 
do with the relative position of Romans and Thessalonians. 
One of these letters, the one that came ahead of the other, would 
of necessity occupy the first place in the second roll. Marcion 
chose Romans for this position. Are we to believe that he did 
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this because Romans was long? Or is it not more likely that he 
did it because Romans, rather than Thessalonians, deserved the 
position of prominence in the second volume which Galatians 
occupied in the first? 

The internal order of the second group betrays no less the 
hand of a careful editor. Marcion is almost certain to have 
published Philemon with Colossians, since one can discover by 
examining these letters that they were written together. The 
very fact that he called Ephesians ‘‘Laodiceans”’ is evidence that 
he had made the obvious identification of this letter with the 
“letter from Laodicea” of Col. 416. This being the case, its 
position before Colossians may have nothing at all to do with 
the relative length of the two letters but may be the result of 
Marcion’s feeling that they were written, and should be read, 
together. Thus the only remaining variable is the position of 
Philippians. It may have achieved last place because it is shorter 
than Colossians plus Philemon; on the other hand Marcion him- 
self may be responsible for the tradition embodied in the Mar- 
cionite prologues that Colossians was written from Ephesus, 
while Philippians was written from Rome, in which case the final 
position of Philippians is to be explained chronologically rather 
than on the basis of length.® 

Of all the considerations which affected Marcion, therefore, 
mere length was probably the least important. His arrangement 
represents a careful solution to a complex problem of publishing, 
and his corpus betrays in its order no less than in its text the 
hand of a highly capable editor. His solution of this problem 
resulted in an order of the published letters which is not merely 
deserving of praise as a clever accommodation to the difficulties 
of publishing on two rolls; it is incomparably the most satis- 
factory order in which the letters ever have been published. 
That this brilliant arrangement (even with Galatians and Ephe- 
sians transposed) was the original order of the letters when they 


8 Tertullian’s acid comment on the title ‘‘Laodiceans,” Marcion ei titulum 
aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et in ipso diligentissimus explorator (Adv. 
Mar. 5, 17), can only mean that he understood it as a scholarly conjecture. 
If Tertullian is correct, Marcion was himself capable of ‘just such historical 
criticism as is represented in the Marcionite prologues. 
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were first published is possible. That it could have been eclipsed 
completely, except for Marcion’s supposed reflection of it, is 
inexplicable. 

It may be argued that a Pauline corpus in which the letters 
are arranged by decreasing length is attested as early as the first 
half of the third century by the Chester Beatty Papyrus.? The 
order of that corpus is a species of the familiar order of later 
MSS and printed Bibles, in which not only are I and II Corin- 
thians and I and II Thessalonians treated as four separate letters 
instead of only two, as formerly, but Hebrews also appears. 
The order of the papyrus is as follows: Romans, Hebrews, I 
and II Corinthians, Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and I Thessalonians (the last leaves of the codex are 
wanting). This arrangement, like all the later arrangements 
which resemble it, is not a survival of the primitive orders but 
a new development which became possible only when the codex 
supplanted the roll. Since a single codex could easily contain the 
whole Pauline corpus, it was no longer necessary to find a short 
companion for Corinthians on one of two rolls. Romans was 
thus set free to rise to first place in the list and for the first time 
it actually appears there. The remaining letters in this later 
arrangement were copied in order of decreasing length, but there 
were many variations among the orders which resulted.?° It is 
apparent in any case that even though decreasing length was 
the determining factor in the creation of this order, it does not 
resemble either Marcion’s corpus or the supposed original which 
he is said to have adapted.” 


9F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (London, 1936), Fasc. 
III Suppl. (Text), pp. vii ff. 

x0 It may be suggested in this connection that the practice of counting 
stichoi in the letters probably originated with the change from roll to codex. 
Whereas a roll could be lengthened or shortened, within limits, to accom- 
modate a given text, a primitive codex consisting of a single quire, like the 
Beatty papyrus, could not be lengthened once the copying had proceeded 
beyond the half-way point. For this reason it was necessary to know in 
advance the exact length of the text to be copied. The scribe could, of course, 
glue a few extra pages at the end of the codex if his text proved too long, but 
this practice would have been avoided for obvious reasons. 

1 See Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, II, pp. 355 ff. 
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It must be concluded, then, that there is no evidence for the 
existence at any time of a Pauline corpus arranged in the order 
suggested by Knox and Goodspeed, in which Ephesians occupied 
first place, as an introduction to the other letters, which followed 
it in the order of decreasing length. Marcion’s order may, and 
probably should, be explained without reference to the order 
of any prior corpus. The other ancient orders show no sign of 
acquaintance with a corpus arranged by decreasing length or 
with a corpus in which Ephesians occupied first place. The 
arrangement by decreasing length probably first appeared when 
the adoption of the codex made it possible, and this occurred 
in all probability not long before the beginning of the third 
century. 








DETAILED LIST OF THE GREEK PAPYRI 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


GEORG MALDFELD and BRUCE M. METZGER: 


SONTHOFEN, ALLGAU, GERMANY PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


URING the past seventy or eighty years our knowledge of 
the Greco-Roman world has been enriched to an extra- 
ordinary degree by the discovery and utilization of papyrus 
documents of every sort preserved by the dry climate of Egypt. 
It was, to be sure, quite some time prior to this that European 
scholars had first become aware of the existence of such source 
material, but, oddly enough, little attempt was made to utilize 
the information thus provided. Almost two centuries ago (in 
1751/52) carbonized papyrus rolls were excavated in the ruins 
of a library at Herculaneum. The first recorded purchase of 
papyri by European visitors to Egypt was in 1778,? and for 
scores of years thereafter papyrus documents were considered 
to be nothing more than antiquarian curios. 

With regard to Greek papyri of biblical books, in 1836 leaves 
of a papyrus text of the Greek Psalter were acquired by the 
British Museum.’ One of the first critical accounts of a papyrus 
fragment of the NT was presented in 1867 by Tischendorf to a 
meeting of scholars at Halle.4 Since about the turn of the nine- 


t Pfarrer Maldfeld is the author of the original German text of this article; 
Professor Metzger translated and reorganized the form of the introductory 
section, supplied some additional material (chiefly of a bibliographical nature) 
to the introductory section and to the list, and checked details against editiones 
principes and catalogues. 

2 So Ulrich Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden (Berlin, 1897), p. 10. 

3 British Museum Pap. 37, ed. Tischendorf, Monumenta sacra inedita, nov. 
coll., I (1855), 217, contains Psalm 11 2-19 6; 21 14-35 6, and dates probably 
from the 7th century. 

4 The paper, entitled “‘Griechische Palaographie,”’ was published in Ver- 
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teenth century several series of papyrological publications have 
included many biblical papyri. Notable among these series are 
the volumes of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, which, from 1898 to 
1948, have contained twenty-two of the sixty-two papyri of the 
Greek NT to which official numbers have thus far been assigned.5 

It was Caspar René Gregory who drew up the now generally 
accepted system of registering the manuscripts of the NT.° This 
system proceeds partly on the basis of the materials upon which 
the NT documents were written (papyrus and ostraca), partly 
on the basis of the style of script (uncials and minuscules), and 
partly on the basis of the use to which portions of Scripture were 
put (lectionaries and talismans). After Gregory’s death the task 
of assigning official numbers to newly discovered manuscripts was 
performed by Ernst von Dobschiitz, then by Walter Eltester, and, 
at present, by Kurt Aland of Berlin. The numbers which were 
designated subsequently to Gregory’s publications have appeared 
at various intervals in Die Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft.? Other scholars (such as Kraft,* Lagrange, Clark,?° 
and Metzger™) have also drawn up more or less detailed cata- 


logues and check lists of various classes of important NT manu- 
scripts. The following list, however, is superior to all previous 


handlungen der 25ten Versammlung der deutschen Philologen und Schulménner 
in Halle (Leipzig, 1868), pp. 44-45. 

Ss These are Pp, 5, 9, 10, 13, 15-24 2630, 39 St 

6 Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, 1 (Leipzig, 1900), and III (Leipzig, 
1909); Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 1908); 
and Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1921, Nr. 15, col. 477. 

7 Namely, in XXIII (1924), 248-264; XXV (1926), 299-306; XXVI (1927), 
96; XXVII (1928), 216-222; and XXXII (1933), 185-206. 

8 Benedikt Kraft, Die Zeichen ftir die wichtigeren Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments, 2te Aufl. (Freiburg/Brsg., 1934). 

9M.-J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle; 11, La critique rationnelle (Paris, 1936), 
pp. Xv-xvi. 

xe Kenneth W. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts in America (Chicago, 1937). 

1 “A List of Greek Papyri of the New Testament,” Expository Times, LIX 
(1947), 80-81. This check-list supplies information regarding the date, scope, 
editio princeps, and format of the papyri which had been officially numbered 
up to that time. It should be mentioned that Maldfeld collected almost all of 
the material for his list quite independently of Metzger’s list 
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catalogues in two respects: (a) it includes — thanks to informa- 
tion supplied by Aland — the official assignment of numbers to 
eleven additional papyrus fragments of the Greek NT not here- 
tofore made public, and (b) it provides in convenient tabular 
form information regarding the present location of each fragment 
with its collection number, its previous sigla, its date, format, 
the publication containing its text, reference to facsimiles, exact 
contents, and textual character. 

In surveying the following list one observes that portions of 
twenty of the NT books have been preserved on papyrus.” 
The oldest of these papyri is the tiny Rylands fragment of the 
Gospel according to John, which has been dated by competent 
palaeographers in the first half of the second century. Four and 
possibly six of the fragments appear to come from lectionaries. 
It should also be noted that the following list embodies correc- 
tions of several unfortunate errors's in previous lists. In some 
unaccountable way the siglum J was given by von Dobschiitz 
to a Coptic fragment of Mark published by Wessely.** In the 
following list this error is rectified by assigning J* to the Greek 


text of a bilingual Coptic and Greek manuscript at Vienna (no- 
K 8706), published by Till and Sanz.*7 Likewise P. Oxy. 1353, 


™ No portion of the following books of the NT has thus far been found 
preserved on papyrus: I and II Tim., I and II Pet., II and III Jn., Jude. 

13 Although not quite all scholars are agreed that it can be dated within so 
narrow a range, Kenyon, W. Schubart, H. I. Bell, Deissmann, and W. H. P. 
Hatch have expressed themselves as being in agreement with the judgment of 
the original editor, C. H. Roberts. Indeed, Deissmann believed that it was 
written certainly within the reign of Hadrian (117-138) and perhaps even 
within the time of Trajan (died 117); see his “Ein Evangelienblatt aus den 
Tagen Hadrians,” Deutsche allgemeine Zeitung, Nr. 564 (Dez. 3, 1935), English 
translation in the British Weekly, Dec. 12, 1935, p. 219. 

4 Namely, #2, 3, 4, 5 (?), 3 (?), and “4. Compare note 25 below. 

18s These errors were pointed out by Metzger, op. cit., and in “Recently 
Published Greek Papyri of the New Testament,” Biblical Archaeologist, X 
(1947), 32: reprinted in The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1948, (Washington, 1949). 

6 Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, XV (1914), 102-103, no. 
233b. 

17 Walter Till and Peter Sanz, Eine griechisch-koptische Odenhandschrift 
(Monumenta biblica et ecclesiastica, V; Rome, 1939), p. 112. 
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being made of vellum, was mistakenly listed among the papyri 
(as $5) by von Dobschiitz, but later was assigned another, 
number (0206)."® In its place, according to Clark’s Catalogue,'9 
von Dobschiitz listed a papyrus fragment of the Epistle of James. 
Later, however, Eltester assigned to this same fragment of James 
the number #*+ It has seemed best to leave this papyrus in its 
present assignment, and in the following list JJ*5 is given to a 
portion of Matthew which was originally thought to be a frag- 
ment of Tatian’s Diatessaron.?? Inasmuch as these corrections. 
are in accord with the present official listing in charge of Aland, 
it is to be hoped that future references to the Greek papyri of 
the NT will be in conformity to the following list so that confu- 
sion may be kept to a minimum.” 

This list of papyri of the Greek NT provides for each fragment 
a full report of the following details (so far as they are known): 
(a) the present location of the papyrus; (b) the earlier sigla 
assigned by Tischendorf-Gregory and by von Soden; (c) the 
number of the papyrus in the publication where it first appeared, 
or, if it has not yet been published, its museum or library number; 
(d) the approximate date by century in Roman numerals; (e) the 
form of the papyrus, whether it is from a roll or codex” (in case 


8 ZNW, XXXII (1933), 192. 

19 Op. cit., p. 79. 

2° Otto Stegmiiller, “Ein Bruchstiick aus dem griechischen Diatessaron 
(P. 16, 388),” ZNW, XXXVII (1938), 223-229. Curt Peters supplies con- 
vincing reasons for believing that, although the Berlin fragment may show 
the influence of the Diatessaron, it is not itself a descendent of Tatian’s 
Harmony; see his “Ein neues Fragment des griechischen Diatessaron?” 
Biblica, XXJ (1940), 51-55, and his ‘Neue Funde und Forschungen zum 
Diatessaron,” tbid., XXIII (1942), 68-77. 

2 Thus far no edition of the papyri has been available which exhibits 
continuously the text of all of the fragments. For some time, however, Mald- 
feld has been devoting his energies to the production of such an edition. 
Slightly more than forty percent of the text of the entire NT has been preserved 
on papyrus, and of this amount about fifteen percent is found in two or more 
overlapping sources. 

22 On this point the opinions of the editors of the papyri are reported. At 
the same time it seems appropriate to quote here an incisive observation 
made by P. L. Hedley in 1934: “Nearly fifty papyrus fragments of the New 
Testament are known; and of these none can be described as rolls. From 
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it appears to be from a lectionary, this information is supplied 
within parentheses); (f) the bibliographical reference to a fac- 
simile reproduction of part or all of the papyrus (the notation, 
“with facsimile,” signifies that the editio princeps contains a 
reproduction); (h) the precise scope of the contents of the papy- 
rus; (i) the text family or recension to which the papyrus has 
been thought to belong. (It will be understood that in some 
cases scholarly opinion is not yet agreed regarding the textual 
affinities.)3 At the close of the list there will be found an index 
of the last known locations of the Greek papyri of the NT. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Gregory — Caspar René Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, I1I 
(Leipzig, 1909). 

Hatch — Wm. H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New 
Testament (Chicago, 1939). 

HTR — Harvard Theological Review. 

POxy —B.P.Grenfelland A.S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, I (London, 
1898), and other volumes in succeeding years. 

Soden — Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in threr 
Gltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt, I, i-iii (Berlin, 1902-10). 

Vogels — Heinrich J. Vogels, Codicum Novi Testamenti specimina (Bonn, 
1929). 

ZNW — Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 


about A. D. 300 come #*, *8, 22, written on the backs of rolls, i. e. on waste 
paper; #3" (PRyl. 4) is written in long lines across the fibres of the recto with 
the verso blank, and can hardly be regarded as a roll; and I think the seventh- 
century $3 is wrongly classed as a roll by the editors.” In a footnote to the 
last statement Hedley writes: “Two widely separated texts (Rev. ii, 12 f.; 
xv, 8—xvi, 2) are written by different hands on the two sides: but the lines 
are incredibly long for a roll, and the later chapter is on the recto” (Church 
Quarterly Review, CXVIII, No. 236 [1934], 227). 

33 The following three studies contain much palaeographical and textual 
information regarding those papyri which had been discovered prior to the 
dates when the analyses were written: A. Savary, “Les papyrus grecs et la 
critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament,” Revue de l’orient chrétien, 2° 
sér., VI (XVI) (1911), 396-415; Carl Wessely, ‘Les plus anciens monuments 
du Christianisme écrits sur papyrus,” Patrologia orientalis, IV (1907), 142- 
150; XVIII (1924), 451-467; and Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Frag- 
ments of the Greek New Testament (unpublished diss., Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 1936). 
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LIST 


% (a) Philadelphia, Pa., University of Pennsylvania, Museum of Science and 
Art, No. E2746; (b) Ts, €01; (c) POxy 2; (d) III/IV; (e) codex; 
(f) POxy, I, 4-7; (g) with facsimile; (h) Mt 1 1-9, 12-20, 23; (i) Hesy- 
chian. 

(a) Florence, Museo archeologico di Firenze, Museo Egizio; (b) —, 
€020; (c) Mus. Arch. di Firenze, No. 14; (d) V/VI; (e) codex (lectionary) ; 
(f) E. Pistelli in Studi religtost, VI (1906), 129-140; (g) with facsimile; 
(h) Jn 12 12-15; (i) eclectic. 

> (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (b) 1348, —; (c) Samm- 
lung Erzherzog Rainer, Nr. P8021; Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Nr. 539; (d) VI; (e) codex (lectionary); 
(f) Wessely, Wiener Studien, IV (1882), 198-199, 211-214; VII (1885), 
69-70; (h) Lk 7 36-45; 10 38-42; (i) Hesychian. 

#* (a) Paris, Bibliothéque nationale; (b) 1943, €34; (c) Graec. nr. 1120 suppl. 
2; (d) IV; (e) codex (lectionary); (f) Revue biblique, I (1892), 113-115; 
XLVII (1938), 5-22; (g) with facsimile (in 1938 publication); (h) 
Lk 158-21, 6, 7 38-42, 29-32, 34-35 53-8 5 30-616; (i) Hesychian. 

> (a) London, British Museum; (b) T, €02; (c) POxy 208 and POxy 1781 
(Brit. Mus. Pap. 782 and 2484); (d) III; (e) codex (lectionary?); (f) 
POxy, II, 1-8, and XV, 8-12; (g) Hatch, plate 8; (h) Jn 1 23-31, 33-41, 
16 14-30 20 11-17, 19-20, 22-25; (i) Hesychian. 

° (a) Strassburg, Universitatsbibliothek; (b) T#, €021; (c) Pap. kopt. 351, 
335, 379-381, 384; (d) V/VI; (e) codex; (f) F. Résch, Bruchstticke des I. 
Clemensbriefes nach dem achmimischen Papyrus der Strassburger Uni- 
versitdts- und Landesbibliothek (Strassburg, 1910), pp. 119-122, 131- 
134, 143-148; (h) Jn 101-2, 4-7, 9-10 11 1-8, 45-52; (i) agrees with B 
and 8. 

~’ (a) Kief, Library of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (= Vseukraingka 
Akademiia Nauk u Kyivi), formerly ‘“‘Geistliche Akademie, Archdolo- 

' gisches Museum”; (b) —, €11; (c) Arch. Mus. 152 (Vitr. 18); (d) ?; 
(e)?; (f) Gregory, p. 1086, von Soden, p. 119 (cf. Revue de l’ortent 
chrétien, XVI [1911], 400); (h) Lk 4 1-2. 

#* (a) Berlin, Staatl. Museen, Papyrussammlung; (b) °°, a8; (c) Pap. Berlin 
Nr. 8683 (now lost, according to Dr. Rolf Ibscher in a letter to Maldfeld 
dated 5/II/49); (d) IV; (e) codex; (f) Gregory, pp. 1086-1090; (h) 
Acts 4 31-37 5 2-9 6 1-6, 8-15; (i) Hesychian, Western. 

Y° (a) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Library, Semitic Museum, No. 
8736; (b) — , 21009; (c) POxy 402; (d) IV/V; (e) codex; (f) POxy, III, 
2-3; (h) I Jn 4 11-12, 14-17. 

$'° (a) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Library, Semitic Museum, 
No. 2218; (b) T4 Paul, @1032; (c) POxy 209; (d) IV; (e) a single leaf; 
(f) POxy, II, 8-9; (g) with facsimile; (h) Rom 1 1-7; (i) Hesychian. 

$8" (a) Leningrad, State Public Library (formerly St. Petersburg, Imperial 
Library); (b) Qr!, a1020; (c) Leningrad gr. 258 (formerly Porfiri- 
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Uspensky Collection at Kief, Ukraine); (d) V; (e) codex; (f) Tischen- 
dorf in Verhandlungen der 25. Versammlung der deutschen Philologen und 
Schulménner in Halle (Leipzig, 1868), pp. 44-45; (h) I Cor 1 17-202 14 
6 5, 9-11, 13-18 7 3-4, 5-6, 10-14. 

? (a) New York City, The Pierpont Morgan Library (Pap.) G. 3 (formerly 
Norfolk, England, Didlington Hall, The Lord Amherst of Hackney 
Library); (b) 9», a1033; (c) Pap. Amh. 35; (d) III/IV; (e) ?: (f) Grenfell 
and Hunt in The Amherst Papyri (London, 1900), pp. 30-31; (h) Heb 11. 

8" (a) London, British Museum; (b) Te ™!, a1034; (c) Brit. Mus. Pap. 
1532 (=POxy 657); (d) IV; (e) roll; (f) POxy, IV, 36-48; (g) Vogels, 
plate 2; (h) Heb 2 14-5 5 10 8—22 10 29-12 17; (i) Hesychian. 

8" (a) Mount Sinai, St. Catherine’s Monastery; (b) 1 P™!, a1036; (c) 
Fragments from Mount Sinai, No. 14; (d) V; (e) codex; (f) J. Rendel 
Harris, Biblical Fragments from Mount Sinai (London, 1890), pp. xiii 
and 54-56; (h) I Cor 1 25-27 2 6-8 3 8-10, 20; (i) Hesychian. 

#5 (a) Cairo, Museum of Antiquities, No. 47423; (b) a1044; (c) POxy 1008; 
(d) IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, VII, 4-8; (h) I Cor 7 18-8 4; (i) Hesychian. 

#° (a) Cairo, Museum of Antiquities, No. 47424; (b) 21045; (c) POxy 1009; 
(d) IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, VII, 8-11; (h) Phil 3 9-17 4 2-8; (i) Hesy- 
chian. 

#"7 (a) Cambridge, England, University Library, gr. theol. f. 13 (P) add. 5893; 
(b) a1043; (c) POxy 1078; (d) IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, VIII, 11-13; 
(h) Heb 9 12-19; (i) mixed. 

#* (a) London, British Museum; (b) 01074; (c) POxy 1079; (d) III/IV: 
(e) roll; (f) POxy, VIII, 13-14; (h) Rev 1 4-7; (i) agrees with A. 

$*° (a) Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms. gr. bibl. d 6 P (formerly d 14) P. S. C. 
36943; (b) €025; (c) POxy 1170; (d) V; (e) codex; (f) POxy, IX, 7-9; 
(h) Mt 10 32—11 5; (i) Hesychian. 

8° (a) Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Library, Classical Seminary, 
A. M. 4117 (15); (b) 1019; (c) POxy 1171; (d) III; (e) codex; (f) POxy, 
IX, 9-11; (g) with facsimile; (h) Jas 2 19-3 9; (i) Hesychian. 

#7 (a) Allentown, Pa., Muhlenberg College, Theol. Pap. 3 (c) POxy 1227; (d) 
V; (e) codex; (f) POxy, X, 12-14; (h) Mt 12 24-26, 31-33; (i) D and 
Noort, 

9” (a) Glasgow, University Library, Ms. 2-x. 1; (c) POxy 1228; (d) III; (e) 
codex; (f) POxy, X, 14-16; (g) Hatch, plate 7; (h) Jn 15 25-27 16 1-2, 
21-31; (i) Hesychian. 

#83 (a) Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois, Classical Archaeological and Art 
Museum, G. P. 1229; (c) POxy 1229; (d) IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy. X, 
16-18; (h) Jas 1 10-12, 15-18; (i) Hesychian. 

#4 (a) Newton Centre, Mass., Andover Newton Theological School; (c) 
POxy 1230; (d) IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, X, 18-19; (h) Rev 5 5-8 6 5-8; 
(i) agrees with N. 

#*5 (a) Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Papyrussammlung; (c) Berlin P 16388 
(now lost, according to Dr. Rolf Ibscher in a letter to Maldfeld dated 
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5/11/49); (d) V/VI; (e) codex; (f) Otto Stegmiiller in ZNW, XXXVII 
(1938), 223-229; (h) Mt 18 32-34 19 1-3, 5-7, 9-10; (i) D. 

Y* (a) Dallas, Texas, Southern Methodist University, Lane Museum; (c) 
POxy 1354; (d) VI/VII; (e) codex; (f) POxy, XI, 6-9; (h) Rom 1 1-16; 
(i) Aand &. 

$7 (a) Worcester, England, Cathedral Library; (c) POxy 1355 (now lost, 
according to P. L. Hedley in a letter to Maldfeld); (d) III; (e) codex; (f) 
POxy, XI, 9-12; (g) with facsimile; (h) Rom 8 12-22, 24-27, 33-39 9 1-3, 
5-9; (i) Hesychian. 

$7? (a) Berkeley, California, Pacific School of Religion, Pap. 1596; (c) POxy 
1596; (d) IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, XIII, 8-10; (h) Jn 6 8-12, 17-22; 
(i) Hesychian. 

#8 (a) Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms. gr. bibl. g. 4 P; (c) POxy 1597; (d) 
III/IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, XIII, 10-12; (h) Acts 26 7-8, 20; (i) Hesy- 
chian? Western? 

° (a) Ghent, University Library, P. 61; (c) POxy 1598; (d) III/IV; (e) 
codex; (f) POxy, XIII, 12-14; (g) Hatch, plate 5; (h) I Thes 4 13, 16-18 
5 3, 8-10, 12-18, 26 — II Thes 1 2; (i) Hesychian. 

#3 (a) Manchester, John Ryland’s Library; (c) Pap. Ryl. 4; (d) VI/VII; 
(e) codex (lectionary?); (f) A. S. Hunt, Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the 
John Ryland’s Library, I (Manchester, 1911), p. 9; (h) Rom 12 3-8; 
(i) with &. 

8°? (a) Manchester, John Ryland’s Library; (c) Pap. Ryl. 5; (d) III; (e) codex; 
(f) A. S. Hunt, Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the John Ryland’s Library, 
I (Manchester, 1911), pp. 10-11; (g) with facsimile; (h) Tit 1 11-15 
2 3-8; (i) with N. 

8% (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. theol. lit. 25 (Nr. 
190); (d) VI/VII; (e) codex; (f) Wessely, Studien zur Palaeographie und 
Papyruskunde, XII (1914), 245; (h) Acts 15 22-24, 27-32; (i) Hesychian. 

#4 (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. theol. lit. 26 
(Nr. 191); (d) VI/VII; (e) codex, (f) Wessely, Studien zur Palaeographie 
und Papyruskunde, XII (1914), 246; (g) with facsimile; (h) I Cor 16 4-7, 
10 II Cor 5 18-21 10 13-14 11 2, 6-7; (i) Hesychian. 

#$°s (a) Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Piazza S. Lorenzo; (c) Pap. Soc. 
Ital, 1; (d) VII; (e) codex; (f) Papiri della societa italiana, I (1912), 
1-2; (h) Mt 25 12-15, 20-23; (i) Hesychian. 

P* (a) Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Piazza S. Lorenzo; (c) Pap. Soc. 
Ital. 3; (d) VI?; (e) codex; (f) Papiri della societa italiana, I (1912), 5-6; 
(h) Jn 3 14-18, 31-32; (i) mixed. 

#37 (a) Ann Arbor, Michigan, University of Michigan Library; (c) Mich. 
Pap. 137; (d) III; (e) codex; (f) Sanders in HTR, XIX (1926), 215-226, 
and Michigan Papyri, pp. 9-14; (g) with facsimile; (h) Mt 26 19-52; 
(i) Egyptian, Caesarean. 

#8* (a) Ann Arbor, Michigan, University of Michigan Library; (c) Mich. Pap. 
138; (d) III/IV; (e) codex; (f) Sanders in HTR, XX (1927), 1-19, and 
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Michigan Papyri, pp. 14-19; (g) with facsimile; (h) Acts 18 27-19 6, 12-16; 
(i) Western. 

°° (a) Chester, Pa., Crozer Seminary, Bucknell Library; (c) POxy 1780; (d) 
IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, XV, 7-8; (h) Jn 8 14-22; (i) Hesychian. 

#*° (a) Heidelberg, Universitatsbibliothek; (c) Pap. graec. 45; (d) V/VI; 
(e) codex; (f) Bilabel, Griechische Papyri (Heidelberg, 1924), pp. 28-31 
( = Veréffentlichungen aus den Badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen, IV, 124- 
127); (h) Rom 1 24-27, 31—2 3 3 21—4 8 6 4-5, 16 9 17, 27; (i) Hesychian. 

#* (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. Wien K 7541- 
7548; (d) VIII/I-X;4 (e) codex; (f) Wessely, Studien zur Palaeographie 
und Papyruskunde, XV (1914), 107-118; Acts 17 28—181, 24-25, 27 
19 1-4, 6-8, 13-16, 18-19 20 9-13, 15-16, 22-24, 27-28, 35-38 21 1-3, 4 22 12-14, 17; 
(i) Western. 

#8 (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. Copt. Vindob. 
K 8706; (d) VI; (e) codex; (f) Walter Till and Peter Sanz, Eine griechisch- 
koptische Odenhandschrift (Monumenta biblica et ecclesiastica, V; Rome, 
1939), p. 112; (h) Lk 1 54-55 2 29-2; (i) with A. 

#* (a) London, British Museum; (c) Pap. 2241; (d) VII; (e) roll?;5 (f) W. 
E. Crum and H. I. Bell, Wadi Sarga: Coptic and Greek Texts (Copen- 
hagen, 1922), pp. 43-45; (h) Rev 2 12-13 15 8-16 2; (i) Egyptian? 

$4 (a) New York City, The Metropolitan Museum of Art; (c) no. 14.1.527; 
(d) VI/VIT; (e) codex (lectionary); (f) H. G. Evelyn’ White, The Monas- 
tery of Epiphanius at Thebes, I1 (New York, 1926), pp. 120-121 and 
301; (h) Mt 17 1-3, 6-7 18 15-17, 19 25 8-10, Jn 10 8, 10-11 9 3-5 12 17-18 
[in this order]; (i) eclectic. 

#5 (a) London and Vienna, British Museum and Osterreichische National- 
bibliothek; (c) London: Chester Beatty I; Vienna: Pap. graec. Vindob. 
31974; (d) III; (e) codex; (f) F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical 
Papyrt, fasc. II, Gospels and Acts (London, 1933); Hans Gerstinger in 
Aegyptus, XIII (1933), 67-72; (g) with facsimiles; (h) Mt 20 24-32 21 
13-19 25 41—26 3, 6-10, 19-33; Vienna: Mt 25 41-46 261-39; Mk 4 36-40 
5 15-26, 38—6 3, 16-25, 36-50 7 3-15, 25—8 1, 10-26, 34—9 8, 18-31 11 27-33 
12 1, 5-8, 13-19, 24-28; Lk 6 31-41, 45—7 17 9 26-41, 45—10 1, 6-22, 26—11 11, 
6-25, 28-46, 50—12 12, 18-37, 42—13 1, 6-24, 29—14 10, 17-33; Jn 10 7-25, 


24 The date assigned to J is in accord with the opinion of P. L. Hedley and 
H. I. Bell (see Church Quarterly Review, CXVIII, No. 236 [1934], 220, note). 
J. H. Ropes assigns two dates to it; XI or XII century (The Text of Acts 
[The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. Foakes-Jackson and Lake, III], p. ccx), 
and XII or XIII century (zbid., p. 270). Maldfeld is inclined to date it in the 
VI century. 

3s The opinion expressed by the editors of 9 and re-echoed by H. J. M. 
Milne (Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British Museum [London, 1927], 
p. 185, no. 220), that this is a fragment of a lectionary, must be rejected. 
Greek lectionaries containing pericopes from the Apocalypse are unknown. 
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31—11 10, 18-36, 43-57; Acts 4 27-36 5 10-20, 30-39 6 7—7 2, 10-21, 32-41, 52 
—8 1, 14-25, 34—9 6, 16-27, 35—10 2, 10-23, 31-41 112-14, 24—125, 13-22 
13 6-16, 25-36, 46—14 3, 15-23 15 2-7, 19-26, 38—16 4, 15-21, 32-40 17 9-17; 
(i) Egyptian, Caesarean, Western. 

#$* (a) London and Ann Arbor, Michigan, British Museum and University of 
Michigan; (c) Chester Beatty Biblical Pap. II, and Michigan Pap. 222 
(inventory number P6238); (d) III; (e) codex; (f) F. G. Kenyon, The 
Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, fasc. III (London, 1934), and fasc. III 
Supplement (London, 1936); H. A. Sanders, A Third-Century Papyrus 
Codex of the Epistles of Paul (Ann Arbor, 1935); (g) with facsimiles; 
(h) Rom 5 17—6 3, 5-14 8 15-25, 27-35 8 37—9 32 10 1—11 22, 24-33 11 36 
—148149—159 (fragmentary), 15 11—33 16 25-27 16 1-23; Heb, I and 
II Cor, Eph, Gal, Phil, Col complete; I Thes 1 1, 9-10 2 1-3 5 5-9, 23-28; 
(i) Egyptian, with B, A and &. 

$47 (a) London, British Museum; (c) Chester Beatty Biblical Pap. III; 
(d) III; (e) codex; (f) F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, 
fasc. III (London, 1934); (g) with facsimiles; (h) Rev 9 10-17 2 (with 
small lacunae); (i) Egyptian, with A, C and &. 

** (a) Florence, Museo archeologico di Firenze, Museo Egizio; (c) Pap. Soc. 
Ital. 1165; (d) III; (e) codex; (f) Papiri della societa italiana, X (1932), 
112-118; (g) with facsimile; (h) Acts 23 11-17, 23-29; (i) Western. 

#9 (a) New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University; (c) Yale Univ. Pap. 415; 
(d) III; (e) codex; (f) not yet published; (h) Eph 4 16-29a, 31—5 13; 
(i) agrees chiefly with B. 

Ys° (a) New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University; (c) Yale Univ. Pap. 1543; 
(d) IV; (e) codex; (f) C. H. Kraeling in Quantulacumque, K. Lake’s 
Festschrift (London, 1937), pp. 163-172; (g) with facsimile; (h) Acts 
8 26-32 10 26-31; (i) Egyptian. 

= (a) London, British Museum; (c) POxy 2157; (d) IV; (e) codex; (f) POxy, 
XVIII, 1-3; (h) Gal 1 2-10, 13, 16-20; (i) partly Egyptian, partly eclectic. 

s? (a) Manchester, John Ryland’s Library; (c) P. Ryl. Gk. 457; (d) I; 
(e) codex; (f) C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth 
Gospel in the John Ryland’s Library (Manchester, 1935); (g) with fac- 
simile; (h) Jn 18 31-34, 37-38; (i) Hesychian. 

$ss (a) Ann Arbor, Michigan, University of Michigan Library; (c) Mich. 
Coll. 6652; (d) III; (e) codex; (f) H. A. Sanders in Quantulacumque, 
K. Lake’s Festschrift (London, 1937), pp. 151-161; (g) with facsimile; 
(h) Mt 26 29-40 Acts 9 33-38 9 40-—10 1; (i) Egyptian. 

Ps (a) Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Library, Classical Seminary; 
(c) P. Princeton 15 (Garrett Dep. 7742, L III [1]); (d) V; (e) codex; 
(f) E. H. Kase, Jr., Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, I1 
(Princeton, 1936), pp. 1-3; (h) Jas 2 16-18, 21-25 3 2-4; (i) with B, &, and 
C. 

#ss (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. Erzh. Rainer, 
Gr. Vind. 26214; (d) VI; (e) codex; (f) Peter Sanz, Griechische literarische 
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Papyri christlichen Inhalts, 1 (Vienna, 1946), 58-59; (h) Jn 1 31-33, 35-38, 
on upper portion of page, hermeneia below, see P 5° and ®; (i) Hesychian. 

°° (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. Erzh. Rainer, Gr. 
Vind. 19918; (d) VI; (e) codex; (f) Peter Sanz, Griechische literarische 
Papyri christlichen Inhalts, I (Vienna, 1946), 65-66; (h) Acts 11, 4-5, 
7, 10-11; (i) Hesychian. 

#57 (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. Erzh. Rainer, 
Gr. Vind. 26020; (d) V; (e) codex; (f) Peter Sanz, Griechische literarische 
Papyri christlichen Inhalts, I (Vienna, 1946), 66-67; (h) Acts 4 36— 
5 2, 8-10; (i) Hesychian. 

#s* (a) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; (c) Pap. Erzh. Rainer, 
Gr. Vind. 17973, 26133, and 35831; (d) V/VI; (e) codex; (f) Peter Sanz, 
Griechische literarische Papyri christlichen Inhalts, I (Vienna, 1946), 
67-68; (h) Acts 7 6-10, 13-18; (i) Hesychian, agreeing partly with the 
I-text. 

#59 (a) New York City, New York University, Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science, Department of Classics; (c) PColt 3; (d) VII; (e) 
codex; (f) to be published by Lionel Casson and E. L. Hettich in vol. III 
of the report of excavations at Nessana (Princeton, 1950); (h) Jn 1 26, 
28, 49, 52 2 15-16 11 40-52 12 25, 29, 31, 35 17 24-26 18 1-2, 16-17 21 7, 12-13, 
15, 17-20, 23, on upper portion of page, hermeneia below, see Js and %; 
(i) probably Egyptian. 

°° (a) New York City, New York University, Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science, Department of Classics; (c) PColt 4; (d) VII; 
(e) codex; (f) see section (f) of $59; (h) Jn 16 29—19 26 with lacunae, text 
on upper portion of page, hermeneia below, see $55 and 59; (i) Egyptian. 

Y* (a) New York City, New York University, Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science, Department of Classics; (c) PColt 5; (d) VII; 
(e) codex; (f) see section (f) of $59; (h) Rom 16 23, 25-27 I Cor 1 1-2, 
4, 6 51-3, 5-6, 9-13 Phil 35, 9, 12-16; Col. 1 3-7, 9-13 415; I Thes 12-3 
Tit 3 1-5, 8-11, 14-15 Philem 4-7; (i) probably Egyptian. 

PY" (a) Oslo, University of Oslo; (c) P. Osl. inv. 1661; (d) IV; (e) codex; 
(f) Leiv Amundsen in Symbolae Osloenses, XXIV (1945), 121-140; (h) 
Mt 11 25-30; (i) Hesychian. 


There follows a summary index of the last known geographical 
locations of all of the Greek papyri of the New Testament. For 
details as to the identity of collections and numbers, reference 
should be made to the list above. 


Allentown, Pa.: $* 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: 37, 38, 46, s3 
Berkeley, Calif.: $78 

Berlin: $%, 25 (both lost) 
Cairo: $s, 6 
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Cambridge, England: #7 
Cambridge, Mass.: #9, *° 
Chester, Pa.: #39 

Dallas, Texas: $* 

Florence, $?, 35, 36, 48 

Ghent: 

Glasgow: 

Heidelberg: $*° 

Kief: $7 

Leningrad: $" 

London: Bs, %, 8. 4%, 4s, “, 47, st 
Manchester, England: #:, 32, 5 
Mount Sinai: $4 

New Haven, Conn.: 49, 5° 
Newton Centre, Mass.: #34 
New York, $*, 44, 59, 60, 6 
Oslo: $ 

Oxford: $9, 29 

Paris: #4 

Philadelphia: #* 

Princeton, N. J.: $°, 54 
Strassburg: 98° 

Urbana, IIl.: J 

Vienna: #3, 33, 34, 41, 42, 45, ss, 56 57, 58 
Worcester, England: #87 (lost) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


History of the Persian Empire [Achaemenid Period], by A. T. Olmstead. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xix-+576, with 70 plates. 
$10.00. 


After the publication of his stately volume on the History of Palestine and 
Syria to the Macedonian Conquest (1931), the late A. T. Olmstead turned 
toward the Graeco-Roman period, in which he sought to continue the his- 
torical work previously devoted mainly to earlier Southwestern Asia. When 
he died on April 11th, 1945, only the first of w::2. had been intended as a 
series of volumes was completed. This volume, bridging the transition from 
the ancient East to Graeco-Roman times, was ready for the printer nearly 
five years before it finally appeared, to judge from the date of Olmstead’s 
own preface, October 18th, 1943. A few revisions seem to have been made by 
G. G. Cameron, one of Olmstead’s foremost pupils, as well as by his daughter, 
Dr. Cleta M. Robbins; to Mrs. Robbins are also due the unusually detailed 
indices and the selection of nearly 150 excellent illustrations at the end of the 
book. There are also ten useful sketch-maps. 

The text of the volume is, however, Olmstead’s own, and it exhibits all 
the strength and weakness of its author. So direct a reflexion of the author’s 
qualities is the volume that a reviewer hesitates to appraise it, fearful of 
seeming presumptuous in attempting to penetrate the secret of scholarly 
personality. 

We must remember that Olmstead was first and foremost a historian and 
not a philologian, archaeologist, or philosopher. He had studied under 
Nathaniel Schmidt at Cornell, he had traveled extensively in the Near and 
Middle East, and he had then taught history at the Universities of Missouri 
and Illinois before being called to the Oriental Institute for the purpose of 
correlating its work from the historical point of view. A certain indolence in his 
youth (for which he compensated in latter years by extraordinary industry) 
prevented him from mastering the linguistic equipment needed by an ancient 


historian, so he never learned any foreign language thoroughly and could not 
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read German with ease until late in life. With a moderate command of 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and with only a slight knowledge of Assyrian 
cuneiform, he was scarcely in a position to control his source material directly 
to any extent. This weakness he made up by utilizing the specialized knowl- 
edge of his colleagues and students to increasing advantage. In the present 
volume, for example, the influence and information of G. G. Cameron, Ernst 
Herzfeld, J. A. O. Larsen, W. F. Edgerton, Waldo Dubberstein, and others 
is very apparent, even though circumstances have made recognition imprac- 
tical. 

His own theories of writing history had, of course, much to do with the 
form and content of the present work. In his earlier years he was a typically 
American pragmatist, who approached history from the standpoint of finding 
the exact truth and recording it. Among his earlier publications was a brilliant 
review of Ellsworth Huntington’s Palestine and its Transformation (1912), 
in which he pointed out the weaknesses of that book (though without being 
able to avail himself of the archaeological data which now make refutation 
of Huntington easy). His Assyrian Historiography (1916) was in its time a 
first-class analysis of the reliability of the Assyrian historical inscriptions. 
In his later years Olmstead discovered Eduard Meyer and read his books with 
increasing enthusiasm, but this phase came too late to influence his own work, 
which remained thoroughly independent and characteristically American. 
Fortunately he was able to write an account of his historical credo shortly 
before his untimely death; it appeared in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
(Vol. II, pp. 1-34) under the title, ‘History, Ancient World and the Bible: 
Problems of Attitude and of Method.’’ This detailed presentation of his 
historical approach merits much wider circulation than it has probably re- 
ceived. In it Olmstead emphasizes sound philological method in dealing with 
ancient literary and documentary sources, he describes the progress of ancient 
historiography to Mommsen and Eduard Meyer, he severely criticizes the 
vagaries of hypercriticism, whether of Homer or of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and he stresses the importance of archaeology. On the other hand, he 
scarcely touches at all on the basic problems of the ancient historian as they 
are discussed, for example, in the first two chapters of the reviewer’s From 
the Stone Age to Christianity (1940 ff.). Moreover, there is no reference to the 
fact that history deals with human organisms such as institutions, art, reli- 


gion, etc., which must be studied as evolving patterns; strangely enough, 
there is seldom any attempt in any of Olmstead’s works to deal with the 
growth of social, political, and religious institutions. 
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In the present work, Olmstead spares no efforts to accumulate information 
bearing on the history of the Persian Empire in Achaemenian times. He 
ransacks the literature of Egyptology, the Lycian and South-Arabian inscrip- 
tions; he pieces together data from Greek historians, cuneiform business docu- 
ments, biblical sources; he draws on the impressions of his last tour of the 
Near and Middle East, and describes the results of pertinent excavations. 
The book is thus a mine of relevant information and is, in general, well docu- 
mented, especially from Greek sources. On the other hand, it possesses some 
major weaknesses, which prevent it from being included in any list of really 
great histories. First we may place the author’s almost invariable refusal to 
indicate the state of our knowledge on any point. The reader of the first 
chapters cannot possibly gain any idea of the total want of any agreement 
between scholars interested in the date of Zoroaster and other problems of 
Avestan origins. In the reviewer’s opinion the first duty of a scientific historian 
is to indicate the state of our knowledge. Second is the author’s curious 
practice of relating innumerable details, episodes and anecdotes as though 
they actually occurred, instead of crediting them to their sources and dis- 
claiming responsibility for their factual basis. When the comprehensiveness 
of his coverage extends to Ctesias’s tales of harem intrigue, one may justly 
protest. In close connection with this novelistic habit of the author’s is his 
attribution of motives and purposes to the personages who move in procession 
through the pages of the History. Such value judgments do not belong in a 
historical work unless they are regularly labeled as ancient or modern opinion 
as to what actuated a given person. Since it is impossible for even friends 
of a public figure of today to be quite sure of the latter’s basic motives, it is 
obviously impossible to speak safely of the motives of a figure of the remote 
past. Nor is it in any way necessary to speculate about motives in such cases. 

It is impossible within the limits of an ordinary review to do justice to such 
a large work, containing more than 200,000 words of text exclusive of notes. 
A few comments on selected chapters must suffice. After an introductory 
chapter which tries to epitomize the whole pre-Achaemenian history of the 
ancient East, the author turns in Chapter II to “Iranian Origins.’”’ This is a 
mosaic of archaeological data, material from the Avesta and Iranian saga, 
and cuneiform and Greek sources. The archaeological material would have 
gained greatly by inclusion of the discoveries made in Transcaspia by Soviet 
archaeologists before the Second World War. It is very questionable to what 
extent we can distinguish between successive stages of Persian belief and 
practice in Avestan literature. There is ertainly no evidence that the Evil 
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Spirit Ahriman was of pre-Zoroastrian origin, and it is reminscent of a long- 
outmoded phase of research to say (p. 18) that “to Magian thinking in its 
earliest form, there were no true gods.” This statement reflects the antiquated 
animistic interpretation of Avestan demonology. To speak (p. 19) of “genuine 
Aryans” betrays a peculiar insensitiveness to modern non-Germanic anthro- 
pology. And to say (p. 20) that water for irrigation had to be carried under- 
ground in ganats “lest the precious fluid be lost by evaporation,’’ shows 
complete failure to understand the nature of the tunnel-well, which was almost 
certainly introduced in Iran. 

The sketch of Medo-Persian history on pp. 23 f. and 29 ff. is full of doubtful 
points which are not indicated as in any way uncertain: e. g., there is nothing 
but the identity of name to equate the Assyrian Dayaukku of the year 715 
B. C. with the Deioces whom tradition made founder of the Median Empire; 
the Assyrian Uaksatar or Uksatar certainly bears (if the two occurrences 
belong to one man) the same name as the famous Cyaxares, but there was no 
“traditional” Cyaxares I at all and there is no reason why two Median kings 
of this name should be distinguished (Olmstead apparently misunderstood 
the obscure remarks of Hiising, who did distinguish two Cyaxares but placed 
the first of this name much later); the battle of Haluie (not Halulina) was 
fought in 691 (not 681), and there is nothing whatever to suggest that the 
leader of the men of Parsua (not Parsuash) on that occasion was Achaemenes 
(whose date is unknown); Anshan or Anzan was not northwest of Susa on 
the Kerkha but far to the southeast in Persis; there is no hint of the bitter 
debate among specialists as to the date and authenticity of the gold tablet 
of Ariaramnes (though the reviewer sides with Olmstead in upholding its 
authenticity); there is no proof that Khshathrita (cuneiform Kastaritu) was 
the same as Phraortes (Old Persian Frawartish) or that Ariaramnes was the 
conqueror of Persis for the future Persians (p. 29), and it is far more probable 
that Persis had passed into Iranian hands several centuries earlier; the harmo- 
nization of Herodotus and cuneiform sources on p. 32 is anything but probable 
... This sort of reconstruction can only mislead; there is no conceivable 
advantage in it. 

Since a detailed discussion of the book would lead us far beyond our limits 
of space and relevance, the reviewer will restrict himself to miscellaneous 
observations which bear somewhat more directly on the Bible. On p. 37 
Olmstead has fallen victim to Sidney Smith’s impossible identification of 
Adummu-Adummatu with Edom (Udumu) instead of with the great oasis of 
Djéf (Dfimat al-Jandal), north of Nabonidus’ favorite residence at Teima. 
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Nothing is known of a campaign of Nabouidus in Edom. It is astonishing 
that Olmstead should not know (pp. 45, 50f.) the literature on Gobryas 
since Scheil’s paper of 1914; cf. most recently the observations and references 
of W. Baumgartner, Orient. Lit.-zeit. 39 (1936). The tablet published by 
Scheil is now known to be Persian in date, so the supposed Babylonian gov- 
ernor Gubaru under Nebuchadnezzar disappears from the picture; cf. the 
discussions by Schwenzner, Klio, 18 (1922-3), pp. 41-58, 226-252 (and espe- 
cially pp. 250 f.), Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (1924), pp. 104 f., 
121 f., and R. P. Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar (1929), pp. 170 ff. 
In any case Smith’s hand-copy (op. cit., Pl. XIII), which completely re- 
places the misleading printed text of Pinches and Hagen’s hand-copy of 
the text of Pinches, distinguishes sharply between the Persian governor of 
the Zagros region, who occupied Babylon, and the Persian who was appointed 
governor of Babylonia by Cyrus. The former is said by the very reliable 
Babylonian Chronicle (preserved for only part of the reign of Nabonidus) to 
have died soon after the conquest of Babylonia, whereas the latter remained 
governor of Babylonia and Syria for many years under Cyrus and Cambyses, 
as attested by many economic texts. The former’s name is written in cunei- 
form something like Sik(?)-ma-ru in the first occurrence and As(?)-ma-ru 
or Uk(?)-ma-ru in the second; the reading Ugbaru is highly improbable, and 
motivated chiefly by the desire to identify the name with that of Greek 
Gobryas. On the other hand, Gubaru, appointed governor of the richest 
provinces of the Persian Empire, is undoubtedly to be identified with Gobryas. 
The elusive problem of Darius the Mede remains exactly as puzzling as ever; 
it can certainly not be solved merely by hypercriticism. On pp. 53-56 Olm- 
stead has followed Smith’s interpretation of the Cyrus Panegyric almost word 
for word, and does not seem to be acquainted with the greatly superior study 
by Bauer and Landsberger (1926). 

On pp. 68-85 there is a very compact and comprehensive description of 
economic life in Babylonia at this time, but it is a pity that the author repeats, 
and tries to bring additional proof (pp. 84, 192) for, the unhappy idea that 
the Egibu who founded a banking house in the time of Nebuchadnezzar was 
of Jewish origin. The name was probably non-Semitic; it certainly had nothing 
to do with Heb. Ya‘gob. 

The account of Zoroaster (pp. 94-106) is extremely arbitrary; the author 
follows the date urged by Herzfeld, according to which he began his mission 
about the middle of the sixth century. Olmstead follows Jackson in placing 
the scene of his mission in Western Media. There is again no hint of the 
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bitter disagreement among specialists with regard to the date and homeland 


of Zoroaster, as well as about the real character of his teachings. In the 
reviewer's opinion, in general accord with Eduard Meyer, we may safely 
follow the tradition of Xanthus of Lydia, a contemporary of Herodotus, 
according to whom Zoroaster lived 600 years previously. Translating this 
round number into generations at the then standard rate of forty years to a 
generation, we can plausibly date the Iranian prophet somewhere about 
fifteen generations or 350-450 years before 450 B. C. The resulting date in 
the ninth century is reasonable; any lower date will conflict seriously with 
the fact that chariotry had not yet been replaced by cavalry for purposes of 
war in the time of the Avesta. Against Herzfeld’s date in the late sixth century 
is particularly the fact that scarcely a single one of the hundreds of personal 
names of the time of Zoroaster which appear in the Avesta can be identified 
with personal names of the early Achaemenian period — and this in spite of 
that scholar’s tremendous efforts. In the reviewer’s opinion we can follow 
Herzfeld’s geographical views much more safely than his chronological hy- 
potheses, and can therefore locate the scene of the prophet’s mission somewhere 
in eastern Iran, considerably south of the region where Nyberg locates him. 
For the teachings of the Zoroastrian Magians it is now possible to refer the 
reader to the exceedingly careful and balanced presentation by Jacques 
. Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre (Paris, 1948). 

Olmstead’s approach to the problems of postexilic Jewish history is sound, 
though inclined to pass over difficulties too lightly. The Cyrus Decree of 
Ezra 1 is treated as at least substantially authentic (pp. 57 f.), and the account 
of the building of the Temple and accompanying events (pp. 136-140, etc.) 
is conservative in its attitude toward the Chronicler’s narrative (there is, 
however, no proof that Zerubbabel was young -— quite the contrary has been 
made probable by the publication of the ration lists of 592 B. C., mentioning 
king Joiachin and five royal princes, one of whom was probably Zerubbabel’s 
father). Ezra (pp. 304-307) and the Aramaic decrees in chapters 4-5 (pp. 
313 f., etc.) are authentic; the author’s picture of Ezra follows Schaeder closely, 
as does his chronology. Olmstead’s chronological order is the traditional one; 
there is no hint of the difficult problems which are involved and no reference 
to Torrey. The reviewer would like to emphasize again the sound historical 
insight of the author, at the same time that he regrets the lightheartedness 
which enabled him to flit so lightly over the surface of the most involved 
problems. This is not the place for a long discussion of the differences between 
our views; the reviewer will content himself with a general reference to the 
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sketch in the Biblical Archaeologist, 1X (1946), pp. 1-16, and at the end of 
the first chapter of The Jews and Judaism (edited by Louis Finkelstein), in 
which supporting notes and reference will be found. 

In conclusion the reviewer wishes once again to express his gratitude for 
the devotion which made the publication of Olmstead’s last volume possible. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The Asherah in the Old Testament, by William L. Reed. Fort Worth: Texas 
Christian University Press, 1949. Pp. vii +116. 


The basis of this excellent study is a Ph. D. dissertation written under the 
direction of Professor Millar Burrows at Yale University Divinity School. 
The author is at present Associate Professor of Old Testament at Brite 
College of the Bible. His thesis is that the word Asherah in the Old Testament 
at times refers to the goddess of that name and at times to her image, while 
the usual theories that it refers to a tree or pole or some kind of tree symbol 
are to be discounted. The thesis is well presented on the basis of both literary 
and archaeological data, although the reviewer finds himself not quite con- 
vinced. This does not mitigate against the excellence of the study, and the 
reviewer knows that there are those whose opinions he values highly who 
have been convinced by Reed’s arguments. 

Some credence must be given to the LXX and Vulgate, as well as the 
Mishnah, which associate the Asherah in some manner with a tree. The author 
thinks the LXX GAgos, usually used to translate mw”, may have had no 
necessary association with trees but may be “a word having only a general 
association with the pagan sanctuary.” Yet the Vulgate, following the LXX, 
translates lucus, wood or grove, and the LXX translators of Isa. 17 8 and 
27 9 read dévdpa, tree. One can hardly explain away the value of the Mishnah 
interpretation as a tree by presuming the authors of the Mishnah translated 
thus not because it was a tree but because they were opposed to tree worship 
of their time. The Syriac, as Reed shows, is not consistent, and while it does 
interpret in several passages (six?) an image or idol, it twice translates anSaz, 
trees (Deut. 16 21; Micah 5 13 (14) ). Rather than having been deceived by the 
use of the verbs “‘to plant” and “‘to root up” in these passages, the translators 
may have been influenced by an ancient tradition. By the translation anh. >, 
object of reverence or fearful thing, used nineteen times, the Syriac translators 
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may intend to suggest the objectional character of the object, not necessarily 
presuming it to be an image of a deity. 

The study includes an excellent summary of various attempts to find a 
solution to the identification of the Asherah; e. g., identification with Ashta- 
roth, a cult object, and both cult object and goddess. Many trenchant criti- 
cisms are made, particularly in the light of more recent knowledge of the 
goddess Asherah. To help identify the nature of the Asherah, the author 
discusses the verbs associated with it. He thinks the verbs ‘Sh, bnh, ‘md, 
nsb, and nt‘ suggest it was not a natural object, but one constructed by man. 
They could, of course, be used as well of some sort of tree symbol. That such 
a symbol of the goddess Asherah might appear ‘at a sanctuary where there 
were also sacred trees (see 1 Kings 14 23) is not at all strange. Reed’s con- 
clusion that the Asherah was man-made is very probable, but the use of 
nt’, gd‘, ntS, and krt, suggests tree symbolism more easily than an image of 
the goddess, although not necessitating it. 

The author investigates the associations and locations of the Asherah. The 
reviewer thinks its association with images or idols (pestl#m) in Deut. 7 5; 
12 3, along with altars and sacred pillars, is such as to suggest that it is some- 
thing other than an idol. (Cf. 2 Kings 17 10; 2 Chron. 33 19; 34 3,.4, 7.) Micah 
5 12 13 (13, 14) mentions idols (pest/#m), sacred pillars, and Asherahs as different 
cultic objects. See also the allusion to serving Asherahs and idols (‘asabbtm) 
in 2 Chron. 24 18. Reed thinks sacred posts and trees were as universal as 


altars, and the Deuteronomists would have no objection to sacred poles as 
long as they were dedicated to Yahweh, and since early traditions of the 
Hebrews accepted sacred trees he says the answer can only be that the Asherah 
was not a sacred tree. This is a mon sequitur, for the Deuteronomist would 


have objected equally to an idol or tree or tree symbol if by its very name it 
was peculiarly associated with the goddess Asherah, and confessedly the 
Asherah was named after the Canaanite goddess. The expression “image 
(pesel) of the Asherah” in 2 Kings 217 could presumably be translated 
“image of (the goddess) Asherah,”’ but pesel may here be used in a more 
general sense to include an image of the symbol of the goddess. There is, as 
the author notes, no analogy for the translation “image of (the goddess) 
Asherah,” for the Hebrews did not speak of “the image of Dagon,” etc. 
Reed would translate here “the graven image, namely the one of Asherah.” 
It is perhaps a descriptive genitive; e. g., an Asherah-image, which might 
mean an image in the form of some tree symbol of the goddess Asherah. 

A chapter is devoted to chronology in connection with the concept of the 
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Asherah in the OT. Ascribing the Asherah of Exod. 34 13; Judg. 6 25f., and 
1 Kings 14 15, 23 to later writers, the author believes Asa and Ahab to be the 
first kings connected with the Asherah, concluding that it was known both 
in Israel and Judah at least from the tenth century to the close of the seventh 
or beginning of the sixth century. Another chapter presents extra-biblical 
evidence for the Asherah, and the final chapter compares the OT and extra- 
biblical evidence. As Reed notes, there is no conclusive extra-biblical evidence 
for the nature of the Asherah. The reviewer wonders whether the masculine 
plural o'"wx is not more understandable if the Asherah was not the actual 
image of the goddess Asherah. The discussion of the non-biblical literary 
data for the goddess Asherah, especially that from the Ugaritic texts, is 
particularly good. Significant apart from the validity of the author’s thesis 
is the statement of Philo of Byblos that the Phoenicians and Egyptians 
consecrated pillars and staves after the names of their gods. Ball’s emendation 
of Gen. 3013 to read “with Asherah’s help” is conjectural, and in the re- 
viewer’s opinion unnecessary, despite probable associations of Asherah with 
childbirth and children pointed out by Reed. 

The book concludes with an appendix of representations in early Semitic 
art which have been “erroneously” (quotes ours) identified as the Asherah. 
There is an excellent bibliography of books and articles, a general index, and 
an index of scriptural passages. The book, which reproduces the typewritten 
page with the letters occasionally crowded to keep within the margin, deserves 
a better format. It is a good study, and it will doubtless receive the serious 
consideration it merits. 


HERBERT GORDON May 


Storia e Civilita dei Semiti, by Sabatino Moscati. Bari: Gius. Laterza e Figli, 
1949. Pp. xv + 245; 32 plates. Lire 1200. 


The purpose of Prof. Moscati, of the University of Rome (Italy), in this 
manual is “to furnish an introduction to the study of the ancient Semitic 
civilizations: merely a basis and reference point, from which one might 
proceed to specialization.” All in all, within narrow limits of space, the au- 
thor has furnished a brief general summary of our information about Se- 
mitic peoples, adding a bibliography for each chapter, listing the best standard 
works. He could have added to his bibliography some admirable special 
lists of books, like those published by the New York Public Library and 
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others, including his own list of 123 Italian works published between 1939 
and 1948: “La Semitistica Italiana desde el Comienzo de la Guerra’’ (Se- 
farad, 8 [1948], 411-27). 

After some general chapters on the geography, language, race, and origin 
of the Semites, Moscati deals with the Babylonians and Assyrians, Canaanites, 
Hebrews, Arameans, Arabs and Ethiopians. Expect for the Arabs and 
Ethiopians, whose history is brought down to the 7th century of our era, 
the book deals only with the centuries preceding Alexander the Great. In 
the case of each Semitic poeple the author gives a sketch of both the poli- 
tical and the cultural history, with special attention to religion. 

As a Roman Catholic priest the author places the Hebrews in a unique 
class: in contrast with biblical criticism of the Wellhausen School, many 
of whose conclusions are said to be now disproved by archaeological dis- 
coveries, Moscati adopts “‘the conception . . . of sacred history” which stres- 
ses “the principles of revelation and inspiration” (p.152). “Hebrew law 
proceedes directly from religious revelation” (p. 153). How traditional 
are his notions of the history of Israel one example will illustrate: ‘In order 
to remove the tribes of Israel from the temple in Jerusalem, Jeroboam found- 
ed [!] two sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan, re-establishing there the worship 


of the Golden Calf,’”’ which was the animal on which the invisible deity 
rode (p. 132). In general, however, the information is reliable. 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 


The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old Testament, by James L. Kelso (Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies, Nos. 5-6.) 
New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1948. Pp. 48. $1.25. 


There is a great need today for serious studies which attempt to correlate 
Hebrew and Aramaic words with the actual objects found in the excavations. 
Many troublesome Biblical passage would thus be clarified and translations 
made more accurate . In 1939 A. M. Honeyman presented a study of the 
ceramic vocabulary of the OT in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly (April, 
1939, pp. 76-90); this superseded the earlier study of Kurt Galling, Bzbli- 
sches Reallexikon (Tiibingen, 1937), pp. 314-330. The new monograph of 
Kelso on the subject promises to be fairly definitive for some time to come. It 
presents the most detailed and thorough examination of the Israelite ce- 
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ramic vocabulary thus far published. The following list will indicate the var- 
ious divisions of the subject matter and the scope of the work: Technical 
terms for clay, the vocabulary of pottery manufacture, the vocabulary 
of pottery and metal vessels and the relationship between the two, a detailed 
study of all ceramic and metal vessels, technical terms for clay in the building 
trades, ceramic writing materials, ceramics in metallurgy, cult objects, grain 
constructions, cloth industries, glass, faience and glaze. 

It is very difficult to review this work because there is little use in talking 
about pottery vessels without drawings or pictures. The bulk of Kelso’s 
study is given over to a listing of the words used for ceramic and metal ves- 
sels with analysis and, where possible, reference to a drawing on one of the 
two plates included. To this reviewer the study is most instructive, and 
he has no serious criticism to offer. Kelso, it would appear, has taken us 
about as far as our present knowledge will allow. He presents, however, 
only twenty diflerent pottery vessels, all but two or three dating from the 
period between 900 and 600 B. C. and most of them from the latter part 
of this age. While one cannot ask for everything, it seems to me that the value 
of the work for the archaeologist would have been greatly enhanced had 
a much larger assemblage of vessels from various periods been presented. 
The selection of pottery, as it is, is very limited. 

A few other observations of a minor nature may be in order. Several of 
the words discussed, such as ‘afar, ’adamdah, *éres, (pp. 4-5) and ‘asah (pp. 7-8) 
were so frequently used as a part of the common vocabulary of the day 
that one wonders whether they can be properly classed as technical terms 
With regard to a remark on p. 10, one wonders whether there was ever a 
time in the period of the OT when the true potter’s wheel was unknown; 
I am inclined to doubt it. The ‘“‘snow-man” type of “Astarte” figurine 
is said to have been introduced about the time of Jezebel, whereas I think 
it was introduced a century earlier, at least into southern Palestine (cf. Ain 
Shems Excavations, Part V, pp. 155f.). On p. 5, I doubt the wisdom of iden- 
tifying any longer the Leviathan of Job 41 with a crocodile (cf. now Howard 
Wallace, Biblical Archeologist, XI [Sept., 1948], 61-68). These together with 
other caveats of a similar nature are, however, of such minor importance 
in a work as excellent and basic as this that one hesitates to make them. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
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Synoptic Studies in the Old Testament, by Gillis Gerleman (Lunds Universitats 
Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 44, Nr. 5). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 35. 


While both the originality of this brief monograph and the cogency of 
some of its conclusions are questionable, it is an interesting contribution 
to the discussion of the historical grammar of the Hebrew language as re- 
flected in the text of the OT. Its main thesis is that in the Hagiographa we 
have a vulgar text current in the pre-Masoretic period, while in the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets we have the result of a revision intended to restore 
an older form of the text. In other words (to limit the thesis to the material 
actually discussed by Gerleman), where the text of Chronicles differs from 
that of the parallels in the older books, the Chronicler has modernized the 
text of his sources; the Masoretes have archaized it. 

The existence of a vulgar, pre-Masoretic text of other books than the 
Pentateuch is sufficiently established by the many and striking linguistic 
affinities of Chronicles with the Samaritan Pentateuch and the text under- 
lying the LXX. Here Gerleman simply uses the findings of his predecessors. 
Among others he cites the work of A. Kropat on the syntax of the Chron- 
icler. Once he cites one of the monographs of A. Sperber; he fails, however, 
to record the fact that a great deal of his material was already assembled 
and conveniently presented in Sperber’s publications. 

The most distinctive point in Gerleman’s thesis is also the most doubtful. 
This is the assumption that the Masoretic revision of the current text was 
based on an older, more accurate tradition which had somehow persisted 
along with the freely developing popular text. That there were ramifying 
lines of textual tradition is entirely probable, as may be seen, for example, 
by the analogy of the NT. The same analogy, however, warns us not to 
assume that any one line of transmission preserved a normal text, from 
which the others diverged. Whatever basis in continuous tradition the 
Masoretic redaction may have had, the possibility that its archaic features 
were based on theory rather than textual evidence should not be ignored. The 
predominance of scriptio defectiva in the older books, for example, may be 
explained by (1) accurate transmission of the ancient text, (2) deliberate 
revision on the theoretical ground that scriptio plena was a novelty, or (3) 
simplication after the introduction of the vowel-signs had made the matres 
lectionis unnecessary. Until evidence is addced which enables us to bring 
such hypothetical considerations under objective control all the possibilities 
must be kept in mind. 
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Gerleman over-simplifies the problem by drawing a line between the 
Hagiographa as representing the vulgar text and the Pentateuch and Pro- 
phets as showing the results of archaizing revision. His theory is that the 
Hagiographa, being on a lower level of canonicity, were not held worthy 
of such thorough revision as the Pentateuch and the Prophets. Actually 
he operates with I-II Chronicles, not with the Hagiographa in general. for 
the view that the Hagiographa as a whole represent the latest stage of the 
language of the OT he merely refers to Lambert’s Traité de grammaire hé- 
braique. The question whether the rest of the Hagiographa have the same 
linguistic relation to the older parts of the canon that I-II Chron. have 
is not discussed. 

Similarly the existence of dialectic differences within the OT receives 
only a passing nod of recognition. For the “Old Northern Hebrew language” 
reference is made to Nyberg’s Studien zum Hoseabuche, but no account is 
taken of Albright’s use of epigraphic evidence for the northern and south- 
ern dialects of earlier periods, or of Sperber’s use of the LXX and the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch to detect traces of a northern dialect in the MT. A 
convincing treatment of such data as Gerleman uses must observe both 
geographic and chronological distinctions. 

One statement in the monograph has proved prophetic: “Had the Sama- 
ritan canon included the Prophets and if, as in the case of the Pentateuch, 
we could produce documentary evidence for the existence of an ancient 
vulgar text of the prophetical books, we should no doubt have found that, 
in linguistic respects, it would have been very closely related to Samari- 
tanus and —we may add —also to the Hagiographa.” Sperber had pre- 
viously inferred from the obelus group of Hexaplaric LXX citations that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch represented a form of the Hebrew text which 
originally included the whole OT (JBL, LIX [1940), 245 f.). Now we have 
in the manuscript of Isaiah from the cave above ‘Ain Feshkha an example 
of such a pre-Masoretic, vulgar text as Gerleman postulates; and Prof. 
Sperber informs me that on the basis of the phenomena I have listed (JBL, 
LXVIII [1949], 195-211) he believes that this manuscript is written in the 
northern dialect represented by the Samaritan Pentateuch. Some of the 
same peculiarities noted in the Samaritan Pentateuch and in I-II Chron. 
are characteristic of the Isaiah manuscript; indeed the manuscript departs 
far more from the MT in these and other particulars than either I-II Chron. 
or the Samaritan Pentateuch would have led one to expect. 

I have tried to test Gerleman’s hypothesis by comparing the text of Is. 36-9 
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in this MS with the parallels in II Kings 18-20 and II Chron. 32. Unfor- 
tunately the results are merely negative and insignificant. Most of the 
manuscript’s variants from the MT in these chapters have no parallels 
in II Chron. where the narrative has been very freely rewritten. There 
are no instances in which the MS agrees with both Kings and Chron. against 
the MT of Isaiah. At two points it agrees with Kings as against both Chron. 
and the MT of Isaiah. At only seven points do the MS and Kings agree 
as against the MT of Isaiah; elsewhere Kings agrees with the MT of Isaiah 
where the MS departs from it. Aside from parallel passages, however, it 
is interesting to note that the MS agrees with Chron. in such details as the 
spelling of the names 117 and pvp, and it has many points of contact with 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

An intriguing complication is introduced by the news that Prof. Suke- 
nik has another MS from the cave above ‘Ain Feshkha containing a part 
of the book of Isaiah, but without the variations from the MT exhibited 
by the Isaiah MS belonging to the Metropolitan of St. Mark’s Monastery. 
Is Prof. Sukenik’s text an early example of the sort of revision attributed 
by Gerleman to the Masoretes, or does it preserve an older form of the text 
from which the St. Mark’s MS deviated? Only much study, with much 
weariness of the flesh, can tell. 


MILLAR BURROWS 


The Problem of Ezekiel, by William A. Irwin. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. 344. $3.00. 


Professor Irwin’s treatment of the book of Ezekiel is probably the most 
elaborate and consistent of the analyses whic: “ave appeared since the 
assumption that the book is a unity, a produc: the early exile, was seri- 
ously challenged. The volume suffers from tw ‘sous handicaps: the litho- 
printing, which seems inevitably to give a certs:. tentative quality to the 
pages; and the use of the “inductive method,” which makes it impossible for 
the reader to view the evidence as a whole in relation to the conclusions. The 
inductive method undoubtedly has cumulative force and is admirably suited 
to the technique of the class-room, but it makes a heavy demand on the 
reader’s patience and memory. The results as summarized in the last chapters 
(pp. 283-86, 302-344), separated as they are from the detailed evidence, 
give an unwarranted impression of extreme arbitrariness. 
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The body of the book treats in detail the separate chapters of Ezekiel in 
an order selected by the author as the result ‘of a long process of trial and 
error.” The reserving of chs. 1-3 and of the section 8 1-11 13 for the end of 
the discussion is justified on the author’s premises, since the treatment de- 
pends on conclusions deduced earlier. But the analysis of ch. 15, with which 
the discussion begins, seems less convincing than that of some of the chapters 
treated later. 

Briefly, the author believes that the internal evidence forces the conclusion 
that the words of a sixth-century prophet have been collected and expanded 
by successive commentators, editors, and glossators into the present book of 
Ezekiel, and that the original oracles can be extricated from the later material 
by the use of a series of objective criteria. So stated in general terms, the 
thesis parallels that of Hélscher (251 verses are “genuine” against Hélscher’s 
170), or even of Herntrich or Cooke. The methods and the results are closer 
to Hélscher than to the later men. One of the especially valuable parts of 
the book is the historical survey of work previously done on Ezekiel from 
1771 to the present (pp. 5-30, 288-298). 

At several points in the analysis and in the concluding chapters Irwin lists 
various characteristics which distinguish these original oracles: phrasing, 
” “cryptic,” “allusive’”), and point of view. But the 


meter, style (‘“‘light, 


significant clue as it appears in the “induction” is the existence of slightly 
varying repetitions which are to be interpreted as early variants and com- 
mentators’ citations. These variants not only witness to the antiquity of the 


original oracle; they also provide material for a radical process of text criti- 
cism. The occurrence of the introductory formula “and the word of God came 
to me saying, son of man”’ is an indication that an original oracle is present 
(pp. 39-40, 269). 

For example, in ch. 6 the original oracle is found in 3¢ (beginning *27)-5, 
omitting 5a with the LXX. Of the fourteen significant words, nine are echoed 
in the commentary, 6-10. The commentary thus gives evidence for the correct 
text of the original oracle. The author’s method is well illustrated in his 
reconstruction of the ‘Song of the Sword” in 21 14f. (pp. 84-88). “Sharpened” 
(namin) occurs 14, 15, 16. “Polished” (BND) 15, 16 twice, and 20 as yD, perhaps 
also as noND in 15, 18. The sword is given twice in 16, and also in 20. The hand 
striking occurs in 19 and 22, also in 17 as 77. “Slaughter” (naw) is read by the 
LXX in 15 for vav. It stands also in 20. 33, ina section which is also commentary 
on the sword song, reads “polished for slaughter.” 33 further gives the clue to 
the original of the meaningless n> mm yo? of 15, pra Yan jyo> (pia appears 
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also in 20). In 19 read bpp for b»2n and omit nnwdw asa glossator’s amplifica- 
tion of the corrupt text; omit also $m ann, which is omitted by Pap. 967. 
The fourth line is preserved in 21, except that 1>'vn, omitted by the LXX, is 
dittography of *b:»vn. Thus Irwin achieves a four line poem in 3:2 meter, 


most of which is echoed in the appended commentary. This method is less 
purely subjective than that by which Hdélscher produced his six lines (cf. 
Hesekiel, pp. 112-114). 

The results of this meticulous analysis carried through chs. 1-39 appear in 
translation on pp. 307-321, arranged in chronological order. The dates given 
in the book of Ezekiel are discussed at some length (pp. 263-268) and dis- 
carded (except for 11, which is unintelligible) as editorial, their apparent 
accuracy the result of knowledge post eventum. 

Most of the poems are short, only four having more than eight lines, and 
many are single couplets. Only the last (31 1-8) follows MT (omitting 5b 
and 7) without much change. Perhaps the most effective is the eight line 
lament for Tyre, 28 11-17 (p. 219), where ‘‘the symbol is a beautifully cut 
seal” the design of which is described in the second stanza. 


“You are a seal of shapely design, 
of exquisite beauty: 
you are in Eden, the garden of God, 
inclosed in a setting of all precious gems. 
You are a cherub with wide-spreading wings; 
among stones of fire you walk. 
Your heart has grown proud in pomp, 
your wisdom you have ruined for splendor.” 


After the translations, Irwin gives (pp. 322-334) an account of the life of 
Ezekiel and a summary of his message based on the material accepted as 
genuine. Ezekiel was in Jerusalem until 586 and probably went to Babylon 
with the second captivity. ‘He was a man of healthy mind. [It is a relief to 
escape from the pseudo-scientific discussions of Ezekiel’s psychopathic person- 
ality]... His religious outlook was of the orthodoxy of Hebrew prophecy... 
God’s righteousness entailed also judgment, even by fire and sword. Yet 
still God is truest God in his compassion.” 

The reconstruction of the original prophecy seems to the reviewer the least 
convincing section of Irwin’s work. Certainly parts of the book of Ezekiel 
are prose and parts are metrical, and some of the prose is in the nature of a 
commentary on the poetry. So much is established. But there is room for 
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wide differences of opinion on analysis and relationship. For instance, in 
ch. 21 the repetitions may be regarded as a characteristic mark of folk-song 
the worid over, rather than as signs of variants and commentators, and one 
may assume that the original author of the chapter included a part of a well 
known war song to enforce his own composition. The rescue from chapters 

38-39 of two lines seems scarcely worth the labor involved. The assumption 
that a specific introductory formula always points to an —- saying forces 
the acceptance of such couplets as 


“A land unclean are you! 
In a day of wrath no rain has come” (22 23-24) 


If the other introductory formulae can be imitated, why not this one? 

But, however great may be the reader’s disagreement, he can hardly fail 
to recognize the brilliance of many specific emendations which must be seri- 
ously considered by any student of the text of the OT. More important, the 
method of checking by close comparison of parallels and similarities in a 
given context offers a valuable tool to the interpreter. 

Although few readers probably will find themselves in sufficient agreement 
with the reconstruction of the original oracles to use it as does the author for 
a basis of judgment of the life and teaching of Ezekiel, the evidence for the 
post-exilic origin of much of the book is too cogent to be ignored. The most 
important contribution therefore may well be the sections dealing with this 
late material. 

Several of the terms applied to the post-exilic passages are parallel to the 
classification of the editorial material in The Book of the Twelve (cf. Rolland 
Wolfe, ZAW, N. F. XII [1935], 90-129). There is ‘the cataloguing com- 
mentator” who adds the various kinds of grain (Ezek. 4 9; cf. also 30 13), the 
“shamed commentator’”’ (5 14; 6 12; 12 16; 14 21-22, etc.), “the idyllic commen- 
tator’” (34 12-15), “the Diaspora commentator” (11 16, 17-21; 345, 6 etc.). 
Whether these terms connote different individuals or different moods of one 
individual, they describe effectively characteristic emphases of post-exilic 
Judaism. 

The late material also provides detailed explanations and explicit ethical 
emphasis much in the manner of the prophetic Targums. Both explanations 
and ethical application often betray their secondary character by their false 
or artificial relation to their context; cf. 4 12, 14-15, where the idea of unclean- 
ness is obviously an intrusion. But frequently, as in ch. 20, they offer a true 
homily on the text. The book therefore provides an unequaled view of the 
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process by which the Judaism of the early centuries of the Christian era was 
developed. 5 

It is this late material which gives the book of Ezekiel its superficial unity. 
The most characteristic phrases are: ‘‘you (they) shall know that I am the 
Lord,” ‘‘to make (own) the land a desolation,” “‘the Lord set his face against,” 


66 


“my eye will not pity and I will not spare,” “speak to the house of Israel,” 
and “thus saith the Lord,” 1y* followed by 12. There are many recurring 
nouns, such as o’xipy ,mayin nxn zmby (cf. pp. 52, 56, 64, 74 etc.) 
Further, it is the late material which stresses the ideas fundamental in 
later Judaism — the question of theodicy, the repeated attempt to justify 
the continuing political impotence of Judah and the situation of the Jews of 
the Diaspora as deserved punishment for wrong doing, and the importance of 
ritual purity (the chief theme of chs. 40-48, but recurring throughout). Here 
also is the special emphasis on the individual as we find it in chs. 18 and 33. 
Irwin assigns to the original prophet only 18 1-4 and 33 10-11. This emphasis 
also appears in 14 14 ff., where by a complete departure from the thought of 
the original (13 predicts the punishment of the wicked land by famine) the 


passage turns to individual retribution and provides a sort of commentary 


on Genesis 18 (cf. p. 158). The ‘‘new heart” which God will give his people 
(pp. 65, 70, 136) and the idyllic pictures of restoration such as 34 12-15, remi- 
niscent of Ps. 23, also belong to the late material. The apocalyptic Gog-Magog 
section (chs. 38-39) and the Messianic references to David come also “out 
of the repression and subjection of the Greek period.” The close affinity 
between much of this material and the book of Daniel, which Irwin does not 
stress, offers additional support for the late dating. He does cite Burrows’ 
study of the literary relations of Ezekiel, and also Torrey, and Zunz. Although 
his interest here is on the negative, it is obvious that much of their evidence 
substantiates his conclusions in regard to the late material. 

Irwin believes that certain passages reflect events of the late Seleucid and 
Maccabean periods, and stresses the omissions in the Scheide Papyrus 967 
as evidence for post-Septuagint additions. There is no inherent improbability 
in the theory that insertions were made in the prophetic books as late as 
135 B. C. The question is one to be decided on evidence, and not from a 
priori assumpticns. Certainly the recognition of ‘‘prophetic canon” in the 
early second century, if that be granted on the evidence of Ben Sira, does not 
necessarily involve the existence of a standardized text at that date. 

For those who are unconvinced by Irwin’s reconstruction of the sixth- 
century material, or who disagree with specific details of his work, there 
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remains the permanent contribution of his insight into the significant values 
of late Judaism. ‘Here is a notable example of that self-criticism which has 
characterized Jewish thought for more than two millenniums...age after 
age, the objectivity of the prophets has kept alive in Judaism a sense of the 
awiul righteousness of God before which man’s best conduct is so meager as 


to merit the divine chastening that centuries of Israel’s painful history have 
experienced in abundant measure. But in particular we have in this chapter 
[20] that interpretation of the disasters of 597 and 586 B. C. which became 
at once the orthodoxy of Judaism and in considerable measure the impulse in 
its development. For in this arraignment of the nation’s sins there was a 
vindication of the prophets’ teaching and the occasion for its acceptance as 
Holy Writ. But, too, it was a stern warning for the future; it was a call to 
fence about Israel’s conduct with legal guides and directions” (pp. 152-3). 


LovuIsE PETTIBONE SMITH 


Joel Studies, by Arvid S. Kapelrud (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1948: 
4). Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. Pp. viii+2i1. 10 Kr. 


During the German occupation of Norway Arvid S. Kapelrud wrote a fresh 
and stimulating commentary on the book of Joel, one which might be termed 
distinctively Scandinavian, since he relied heavily for his general approach 
upon the works of S. Mowinckel, I. Engnell, and H. Birkeland. The author 
sees the book of Joel as a liturgy; it is a consistent whole, spoken formally by 
the prophet. He rejects the results of those who approach the study from a 
literary-critical view (Duhm’s ‘‘amputations’”’) as well as the results of metrical 
analysis (“the fact that a section in a prophetical book may be written in prose 
is no reason for segregating it from the rest’[8]), and proceeds to explain the 
text as it stands on the basis of the newly discovered cultic texts from Ras 
Shamra and the theories of Mowinckel and Engnell. In a sense the book of 
Joel is historical — the occasion for the address being an actual plague of 
locusts — yet it is essentially liturgical in that it bears abundant evidence of 
phrasing which is characteristic of “cultic flights of thought and cultic modes 
of expression” (17). Kapelrud holds that the book of Joel originated in the 
temple at Jerusalem (on the basis of 1 14; 2 1, 15, 17; 3 5; 41, 6, 16, 17, 20, 21). 
His chief arguments for establishing the essentially cultic character of the book 
are based on analogies to the old fertility cult. The prophet was a true prophet 
of Yahweh, but he deliberately made use of language which his hearers recog- 
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nized as bearing the stamp of the fertility-cult terminology. The prophet 
indulged artfully in a kind of double talk. In the case of the prophet’s call to 
penance in 1 13 there are ancient cultic terms ‘‘whose tradition was still so 
well remembered that his audience was yet conscious of the original text of 
old mourning-rites” (47). 

What were some of the old cultic words? Perhaps his treatment of 1 5 will 
serve to indicate the method of his argument. In this verse the word o5v 
suggests the fertility cult; so does the root 7232 (following the treatise of 
Hvidberg); to the same world of ideas belongs 1bb°n, even though there are 
no extra-biblical parallels for this usage; p’oy “belonged to the same Canaanite- 
coloured world of conceptions as did wine” (25); and, finally, the verb n> 
contains an allusion to the ancient fertility cult. On the basis of these five 
words and the associations which they establish with the fertility cult, Kapel- 
rud sees the verse to be a prophetic message in the old style, but ‘“‘filled with 
bitter scorn and a crafty meaning of its own” (30). His case would be stronger 
had he defined more specifically what he means by the fertility cult, a vague 
term which rests rather insecurely upon foundations of Greek sources and 
interpretations of the material from Ras Shamra. If the reader grants the 
author his conclusions with regard to this one verse (1 5) he will be led even- 
tually by the persuasive powers of the author to the far-reaching conclusion 
that the entire book is a unity, in fact, a liturgy with strong fertility-cult 
influences. If, on the other hand, the reader is not fully convinced by the 
evidence in 15, he may be annoyed by the frequent assumption in the re- 
mainder of the studies that the conclusion with regard to this verse has been 
established beyond doubt. 

The references to the Day of Yahweh in Joel serve the author as evidence 
for links between this book and the ritual for the enthronement day of the 
New Year’s festival. Frequently obscure words and expressions are judged to 


belong to cultic literature or to mythology; yet exact parallels are lacking. 
The term 5x7 in 2 20 he takes to be “charged with so many mythological 
associations as to lead one’s thoughts in that direction” (106), but it was a 
term which Joel chose for the locusts. The valley of Jehoshaphat in 4 2 is not 
to be located on a map, but to be found in the sphere of mythology. 


Considerable attention is given over to the refutation of the views of other 
critics, particularly those who would divide the book into two parts, or who 
would designate some verses as glosses. A particularly interesting excursus 
is that on o°x1"7 in 4 6, a name which has previously served to date this section 
of the book in the late postexilic period. Here Kapelrud has done well in 
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undermining the validity of this claim. Similarities between Joel and other 
prophets are to be explained by a dependence of the prophets upon a common 
cultic source. Joel’s contacts with Jeremiah are obvious to our author and 
suggest to him a possible date of about 600 for Joel. Joel’s sayings were handed 
down by word of mouth, with only minor changes, until they were committed 
to writing some time during the third century. 

Students of the book of Joel will be grateful for these stimulating studies, so 
daring in their departure from much of the older literature on the subject. 
They illustrate the vitality of biblical studies in Scandinavia and the challenge 
presented by the wealth of newer material which is now at hand for investi- 
gating old problems. A translation of Joel would have been helpful for deter- 
mining at a glance what the author’s conclusion was as to the meaning of a 
particular verse. Happily, the volume does include a good bibliography, three 
useful indices, and a summary of Engnell’s article “Joels bok” in the Svenskt 
Bibliskt Uppslagsverk. 


James B. PRITCHARD 


The Call Of Isaiah, an Exegetical and Comparative Study, by Ivan Engnell 
(Uppsala Universitets Arksskrift 1949: 4). Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln. Pp. 69. Kr. 3. 


Professor Engnell has given us in this monograph a thorough and illumi- 
nating study of Isaiah 6 from the standpoint of the Scandinavian traditio- 
historical school, of which he is one of the leaders. Beginning with a text-cri- 
tical analysis, for which the MT, LXX and Pesh. are quoted in full, the 
author adds some philological notes and a short “form-literary and traditio- 
historical analysis,’’ and then proceeds to the detailed exegesis of the chapter. 
In a long Additional Note he considers Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, the con- 
clusions of which are disturbing to such a vigorous champion of the MT 
as Engnell. There is also a briefer Postscript on the recently discovered “‘Je- 
rusalem scrolls,” from which Engnell derives comfort in his differences from 
Kahle. 

It is decidedly stimulating to read a book like this, which is in the best 
tradition of European scholary polemics. A great fund of knowledge is 
organized in support of a distinctive viewpoint, vigorously presented. Eng- 
nell holds to the essential reliability of the Hebrew text: “there will certainly 
never be any rehabilitation of the Versions — least of all the LXX— at 
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the cost of the MT” (p. 54). He is certain that “most of our O.T. literature 
has not been fixed in writing until in exilic or post-exilic times” (p. 57), 
and that “the diwan type’’ of prophecy primarily rested on oral tradition, 
in contrast to “the liturgical type, . . . from the very beginning taken down 
in writing” (p. 60). Since “large portions of the prophetical literature in the 
form in which we now have them is a direct taking down of oral tradition,” 
Engnell has nothing but scorn for the “anachronistic hypotheses of written 
sources, cut and pasted together with scissors and brush’’(p. 57). Indeed, 
he opens his study by affirming ‘fa total disengagement of all the precon- 
ceived notions of ‘l’école (chirurgicale)’” (p. 5), and when he calls Pfeiffer’s 
Introduction ‘“‘the latest monument to the literary-critical school” (p. 46), 
it is clear that he has in mind not the town square but the necropolis. ‘The 
old literary-critical, bookish conception of our text must now be considered 
out of date, with its attempt by means of detaching ‘secondary passages’ 
‘glosses,’ etc. to reconstruct an original ‘Denkschrift’ ”’ (p. 20). 

In its place Engnell relies on the MT as the essentially trustworthy coun- 
terpart of oral tradition, preserved by “‘traditionists’’ who are one with 
the “prophet-master.” “If a circle of traditionists are messianically minded, 
then they are so precisely because their master was a convinced messianist” 
(p. 23). That is possible, but it is not proven; and Engnell here gives no 
evidence to support it, although he says that elsewhere he has “heaped 
up psychological, form-literary-stylistic, traditio-historical and other ar- 
guments against the dogma of the secondariness of the ‘messianic’ utterings 
in the prophetic traditions” (p. 22). The literary critic may retort with 
a tu quoque, for Engnell only substitutes one dogmatism for another. “From 
a traditio-historical viewpoint,” he says, ‘‘all the evidence speaks in favour 
of the authenticity of the positive messianic utterings” (p. 24). ‘The con- 
sistent theme of the prophetic teaching, its kernel (is) apostasy, doom —a 
purification, not an annihilation doom —and a remnant, linked up with 
the Davidic Messiah”’ (p. 51). 

Working from these premises, Engnell of course contends that the whole 
of Isaiah 6 13 is genuine, “and not as so often assumed by modern logicistic 
scholars in similar contexts, caused by later falsificatory alterations of the 
originally crystal-clear text”; rather, it is ‘‘intentiously obscure’ (p. 49). 
Terebinth, oak, and magg¢eba all allude to the royal trees of life, and maggeba 
is ambiguous, — meaning in the first instance a “foundation” remaining 
when a tree is felled, and in the second, “the root-stock from which new 
life springs. . . . the Messianic-Davidic symbol’ (p. 50). This would be 
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more plausible if there were any evidence that the magcgeba was made of 
wood, or represented a tree. When the author goes on to speak of the “fell- 
ing and raising’’ of the pillars Jachin and Boaz (which according to our 
information in I Kings 7 15 were made of copper or bronze), it seems that 
he is too inclined to use “the items and rites of the ideological world of 
sacral kingship” as a universal pass-key for exegesis. Not only is his inter- 
pretation of the two occurrences of maggeba in 13 highly dubious, but he 
makes no attempt to justify the translation “felling” for shalleket. 

At the same time, this criticism of Engnell for certain extravagances of 
his position must not leave the impression that this is an ill-tempered or 
unbalanced book. The argument that there is, in Isaiah 6, “a clear stylis- 
tic engagement” (relationship?) with “a common fund of traditionally 
given material . . . of cultic origin” (p. 30) is worked out with a wealth of 
learning and suggestion, and is in the main convincing. The connection 
of the vision with the rites of the Annual Festival of the enthronement 
of Yahweh, already discussed by Mowinkel, Morgenstern and May, is pre- 
sented here with rich documentation, and a great deal of light is thrown 
on the language and background of this supremely important chapter. It 
is a matter of regret that two of his previous works, to which the author 
refers, are not available in English; one of them, he says, is shortly to appear 
in French. It would seem that the tinie has come when English-speaking 
OT scholars should add Swedish to their linguistic equipment. 


R. B. Y. Scott 


The Resurrection in Ezekiel XXXVII and in the Dura-Europos Paintings, by 
Harald Riesenfeld. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1948.11). Uppsala: A.- 
B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. Pp. 40. 


This study deals with one of the thirty panels of the 3rd century Dura 
synagogue, the “Vision of the Resurrection of the Dry Bones. ” The conception 
of the Resurrection in Ezekiel is traced to a cultic scene, the King’s En- 
thronement which is taken to be the underlying motif of the Jewish New 
Year, Tabernacles and Passover. It is pointed out that Ezekiel 37 is read 
at Passover in the synagogue. With this background as an introduction, 
Riesenfeld re-examines the Ezekiel panel of the Dura synagogue. In discussing 
the locality of the Resurrection the author makes use of the Targumim accord- 
ing to which the dead will come up through the cleft Mount of Olives. He 
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accepts the explanation of the group of ten figures in the scene as alluding 
to the ten tribes, but the remaining four figures are not specifically identified, 
and one wonders why the king so much emphasized in the introductory discus- 
sion is not given a part in the picture, inasmuch as he appears in the biblical 
text. The assumed relationship with Passover is not borne out by the analysis 
of the picture and one may doubt that the Ezekiel panel has at all a liturgical 
connotation. If the author’s presumptions were correct, the ‘“‘Crossing of the 
Red Sea’’ ought to show some relationship to the Ezekiel panel; however the 
scene is not in the same row, nor is it on the same wall with the Ezekiel panel. 
One will look in vain also for the symbols of the Feast of Tabernacles in the 
scene depicting the booths of the twelve tribes. In a picture on a 4th century 
goldglass in the Vatican, however, where the booths are intended for dwelling 
during the Feast, lulab and ethrog do appear.? It might be rewarding to apply 
the concept of the King’s, or rather Jahve’s, Enthronement to the panels which 
illustrate the fortunes of the Ark. Since the sequence of these scenes has now 
become much clearer,3 they may yield interesting evidence in the light of 
Riesenfeld’s suggestions.4 


RACHEL WISCHNITZER 


Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday. 
New York: American Academy for Jewish Research, 1945. English Sec- 
tion, ix + 446 pp.; Hebrew Section, ix + 446 pp. $10.00. 


Since this richly deserved tribute to a great scholar is so designed, accord- 
ing to the Foreword, ‘‘that special emphasis should be laid on work in the 
realm of Talmud and Halaka,” the review will be confined to those features 
of most interest to biblical students. The English Section contains twenty 


* This interpretation was first offered in a paper I read at the Meeting of 
the AOS, March, 1940; cf. my ‘The Conception of the Resurrection in the 
Ezekiel Panel of the Dura Synagogue,” JBL, LX (1941), 47f. It was also 
suggested by A. Grabar in ‘‘Le Théme religieux des fresques de la synagogue 
de Doura,” Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, CXXIII (1941), 151. 

2 Cf. my “Die Messianische Huette in der Juedischen Kunst,” Monatsschrift 
fuer die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, LXXX (1936), 381 f. 

3 Cf. my The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the Dura Synagogue, 1948, 
Ch. III. 

4 Cf. Aage Bentzen, ‘The Cultic Use of the Story of the Ark in Samuel,” 
JBL, LXVII (1948), 37-53. 
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studies, of which ten come within the scope of this JourNaL. The Hebrew 
Section contains twenty-one studies, of which only one is directly concerned 
with biblicai literature. 

In the English Section, after a sketch on Ginzberg as a teacher and a 
bibliography of his writings, comes W. F. Albright’s study entitled “The 
List of Levitic Cities,” an examination of the lists of Levitic towns in Jo- 
shua 21 and I Chron. 6, which, according to Albright are not two distinct 
lists, but go back to a single original. Albright takes issue with Wellhau- 
sen for considering the list a post-exilic fiction, and attempts to prove, with 
the aid of the Greek variants, that the list in its original form goes back 
to about “975-950 B. C. E., not long before or after the death of David.” 
However, the list, in spite of its early date, was hardly more than “an ideal 
configuration of the past,”’ thinks Albright. Much meticulous textual labor 
went into this study. There are a synoptic table of Hebrew and Greek read- 
ings and eight pages of elaborate notes in very fine print. Albright here 
combines his great skill as a topographer with first-rate textual criticism, 
though his dating seems excessively early. 

In “The Date of Fourth Maccabees,” Elias J. Bickerman analyzes the 
literary and historical relationships of IV Macc. to find the termini a quo 
and ad quem. The book has been shown by others to have been composed 
between the beginning of the Christian era and the destruction of the Temple. 
Bickerman attempts to narrow these limits by reference to the title of Apol- 
lonius in chap. 4 as “‘strategos of Syria, Phoenicia and Cilicia.’ Since Cili- 
cia was not included in the real title of Apollonius, we may have here a title 
of the author’s day, when Syria and Cilicia were joined administratively. 
With the aid of two passages from Tacitus, this period can be fixed at about 
20-54 A. D. Probably the date was before 38 A. D., since there is no 
allusion to the Caligulan persecution. 

“Complementary Fractions in Bible and Talmud” by Solomon Gandz. 
A unit fraction like one-fifth was in very ancient times evaluated in relation 
to its ‘complementary fraction,” i. e. the fraction which added to the unit 
fraction makes one, instead of to one itself. Thus, one-fifth in relation to 
four-fifth equals one-fourth. Traces of this usage are found in the literature 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and Rome, and in the OT. Likewise, in rab- 
binic literature the distinction is made between an “‘inside” (true) fifth 
and an “outside” fifth (really one-fourth). The older rabbinic sources in- 
terpret the “fifth” of such passages as Lev. 5 16 as meaning really one-fourth, 
while later rabbis took it as one-fifth in the usual sense. 
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“Psalms and Inscriptions of Petition and Acknowledgment,” by H. L. 
Ginsberg. This is a brilliant comparative study of the thanksgiving theme 
in certain Aramaic, Phoenician-Punic, and Egyptian inscriptions, and also 
in certain biblical psalms. On the way, the author discovers an Egyptian 
epigraphic parallel to Psalm 30. He concludes the study with the suggestion 
that the Hebrews, in addition to their psalm-writing, may, like the other 
nations round about, also have set up inscriptions of petition and acknowl- 
edgment. 

“Studies in the Relationship of Biblical and Rabbinic Hebrew,” by Ro- 
bert Gordis. The author argues that biblical scholars should pay more atten- 
tion to Rabbinic Hebrew as an aid to the interpretation of corrupt or diffi- 
cult words and passages in the OT. He then gives some sixteen examples 
of what can be done along this line. While not all of the suggested correc- 
tions are thoroughly convincing, the reviewer is enthusiastically in favor 
of the thesis that biblical scholars should study more Rabbinic Hebrew. 
To this end we need more grammars and easily available critical texts of 
the rabbinic period of the language. 

“Jewish and Greek Elements in the Septuagint,” by Ralph Marcus. This 
extremely valuable and interesting article by the eminent translator of 
Josephus concludes that ‘‘the Greek elements of the LXX are merely super- 
ficial and decorative while the Jewish elements are deep-lying, central and 
dominant.” To be sure, the transiators hellenized the OT; but the impor- 
tant qualification is that they “Jewishly hellenized” it. After all, there 
was a difference between Jewish Hellenism and pagan Hellenism. 

“The Schools of Shammai and Hillel Seen from Within,” by Isaiah Sonne. 
There has been too much laudation of the “liberalism” of the Hillelites in 
recent literature, thinks the author. The Shammaites deserve great credit 
for their adherence to principle, something badly needed today. This is 
an exellent study, of particular value for those who do not read rabbinic 
sources. It is pity that in some cases the author has put rabbinic quotations 
in his footnotes without translating them. 

“Specimen of a Targum Edition,” by Alexander Sperber. Dr. Sperber 
is preparing new editions of the more important Targums. He reproduces 
here II Sam. 17 from his critical text of the so-called Targum Jonathan 
to the Prophets, with supralinear vocalization and critical appratus. It 
is to be hoped that Sperber will soon be able to publish a complete edition 
of this and other Targums. 

“Noah, Danel, and Job, touching on Canaanite Relics in the Legends 
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of the Jews,” by Shalom Spiegel. This is the longest paper in either section 
(51 pp.). It points out that the Daniel of the Book of Ezekiel (14 14, 20; 28 3) 
is spelled Danel in the consonant text (as in Ugaritic). The author feels 
that there is no connection with the Daniel of the book of that name. He 
presents a valuable survey of what is known about the Ugaritic Danel, 
concluding that the Ugaritic material gives real aid in understanding the 
references in Ezekiel. A further study of the Job of the folk-tale follows. 
In fine, we see the Noah, Danel, and Job of the Book of Ezekiel as ancient 
worthies, “holy men and masters of intercession.” 

“ A Revised View of First Esdras,” by Charles C. Torrey. Torrey here 
presents certain corrections of his interpretation of the “Book” of First 
Esdras (“Third Ezra,” etc.) as found in Ezra Studies (1910). First Es- 
dras, he says, is no a complete book; it is only a fragment of the earliest 
Greek version of the Chronicler’s work. Particular attention is given to 
the story of the Three Young Guardsmen, which Torrey regards as an in- 
terpolation of Gentile origin, written originally in Aramaic. The interpo- 
lator, however, was Jewish; he forged the connection with the Restoration 
of Israel and probably introduced the subject ‘‘Truth” into the contest. 
A later editor identified the third guardsman with Zerubbabel, confused 
one Darius with another, and disarranged the text. All this took place in 
the Hebrew and was translated into Greek before the Christian era. About 
the beginning of the second century A. D., this “impossible Hebrew text 
was Officially revised,” and thus the canonical text of Chr.-Ezr.-Neh. came 
into being. It was translated into Greek by Theodotion, whose version 
is included in the “Septuagint.” The older Hebrew version was lost, but 
someone preserved the Greek form of that part only of the work which dif- 
fers from the canonical text. This preserved fragment is our Apocryphal 
First Esdras. A brilliant but complicated hypothesis. 

“The Ten Generations from Adam to Noah” by Umberto Cassuto (in 
Hebrew). The author sets out to explain the chronology of the period and 
the longevity of the patriarchs. Comparison is sought with the Sumerian 
list of long-lived antediluvian kings. Cassuto concludes that both the Su- 
merian and biblical chronologies are based on the sexagesimal system with 
the addition of seven or twice seven here and there. Thus, in the biblical 
tradition, the ages of the patriarchs are given as multiples of five years, 
with the addition of seven or twice seven in some cases. A five-year period 
belongs to the sexagesimal system since it is equal to 60 months. More- 
over, if the number of years from the Creation to the Flood, and the sum 
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of the years of the lives of the ten antediluvian patriarchs be converted 
into days the results will be respectively 600,000 days plus seven years plus 
seven more years and 3,000,000 days plus seven years. 

What about the exaggerated ages of the ten patriarchs? Cassuto correctly 
points out that by comparison with 'the supposed ages of the antediluvian 
Sumerian kings, the ages of the antediluvian Biblical patriarchs are not 
exaggerated, but rather, reduced to quite modest proportions. Thus, not 
one of the biblical patriarchs reaches a thousand years, while the Sumerian 
kings are credited with tens of thousands of years. Cassuto is certainly 
correct in his observations so far, though one may doubt his final argument 
that the reduction from kings to men and from higher to lower ages was 
motivated by a superior religious insight, being intended to teach the 
brotherhood of man. 


W. F. STINESPRING 


Manual of Archaeological Surveying, by A. Henry Detweiler (Archaeology, 
Vol. II of the Publications of the Jerusalem School, American Schools of 
Oriental Research). New Haven, 1948. Pp. x + 133. $1.75. 


This manual ‘‘written primarily to serve as a reference book for architects 
in the field...is also intended to act as a guide for other archaeologists, 
particularly in regard to architecture.”’ In this reviewer’s opinion, the book 
falls tantalizingly short of both marks, but this does not detract from its 
excellence insofar as it goes. There is great need for such a manual and only 
two Americans, Henry Detweiler or R. C. Haines, could possibly give the 
subject the justice due it. Hence it seems unfortunate that Detweiler’s present 
manual is so brief and so terse. He should be immediately encouraged to begin 
a second edition — at least twice as detailed as this one. 

If the announced primary purpose means that the manual should be a 
reference guide for young architectual graduates, coming to the field for the 
first time, then this reviewer believes they would be left dangling in the air 
more often than they would be truly guided. The jump from normal surveying 
practice and Breed and Hosmer to this manual is a considerable one, and 
the content and emphases are different. For example, par. 209 begins ‘‘The 
coordinate grid can be established as soon as the triangulation grid has been 
surveyed and drawn up,” and this is followed by twenty compact lines of 
text, which hint at the mechanics of setting up the coordinate grid, and which 
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also include some generalizations, e. g., “obviously, the importance of tris 
grid makes it necessary that it be completed as soon as possible.” But what 
is the importance of the coordinate grid, and at what stage of the whole 
proceedings? How large should the squares be (a) for sites like Dura Europos, 
or (b) for cave sites like Wadi Mughara? Are there no cases where coordinate 
grids are unnecessary? How about the psychologically binding effects of 
coordinate grids in keeping excavators from pursuing interesting features 
outside a neat (but completely artificial) square operation? The reviewer, 
knowing Detweiler, knows also that he can be much more helpful than 
this. 

As for the second announced purpose of the manual, “‘to act as a guide for 
other archaeologists,” the reviewer (who himself came into the field via 
architecture) finds it more difficult to make a judgment. Doubtless with 
considerable ‘‘skull-practice,”’ the architecturally untrained field director and 
the neophyte field architect, by using Detweiler’s manual, could evolve a 
routine which would be a good one. But good field routines have, occasionally, 
already been evolved without the present manual, and one wonders how much 
it would really help. The idea is excellent, the arrangement excellent, and 
little needs to be added to the contents. It is rather a fullness of body in 
explanation, and something about why’s and wherefore’s and pros and cons 
which one misses. Detweiler can give us all these; the reviewer can only hope 
that this well-intentioned criticism will incline him to do so. 


RoBERrT J. BRAIDY’>0D 


Geographie des Buches Judith, by Friedrich Stummer (Bibelwissenschaftliche 
Reihe, Heft 3). Stuttgart: Verlag Kath. Bibel-Werk, 1947. Pp. 40. 


The problem of identifying sites mentioned in Judith is complicated by 
two factors: one is the uncertainty about the amount of factual detail in this 
historical romance; the other is the uncertainty about the correct forms of the 
place-names found in the Greek and secondary versions of the lost Hebrew 
or Aramaic original. Friedrich Stummer, professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
at the University of Munich, has investigated the geographical problems of 
the book on the initial assumption that it contains authentic topographical 
information, and by the use of philological methods he has attempted to 
locate some of the problematic sites. 
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He begins with a discussion of the identity of Bethulia (Greek Betuloua). 
Following the suggestions of earlier scholars, he equates it with Sheikh Shibel 
near Kafr Qud (Caparcotani of the Tabula Peutingeriana), which he supposes 
to have been called Beth Eqed in OT times. Like Steinmetzer and S. Klein, 
Stummer assumes that because of the heroine Judith’s Simeonite descent 
Beth Eqed was poetically called Bethul (Bethuel, Bethel) after the ancient 
Simeonite city Bethul in S. W. Judea, mentioned in Joshua 19 4 and elsewhere. 
The same suggestion has recently been revived by J. Grintz in his monograph, 
‘Aré Nabrakté (Jerusalem, 1947). 

As for the route of Nabuchodonosor’s envoys described in 1 7-10, Stummer 
argues that the regions of Lebanon, Antilebanon, Carmel, Gilead, Upper 
Galilee, Esdraelon and Samaria are included by the ancient author under the 
general name of “Syria.” 

Throughout the book Stummer finds evidence of a systematic use of the 
scheme: ‘“Aussenpunkt — Gegenpunkt — Mitte” in topographical allusions. 
For example, in 1 9 we have Taphnae — Ramesses — Geshem; in 4 4, Beth 
Horon — Belmain (Tell Ma‘in) Jericho; ibid., Choba — Aisora — Salem. 
That is to say, the ancient author indicates a region by naming two cities 


on opposite borders and then a city between them. 


In 17 he takes “Persis” to be a conventional term for Babylonia, as in 
some classical sources, e. g. Ammianus Marcellinus. In 1 6 the river Hydaspes 
is not the Elamite Choaspes but probably the ‘Median Hydaspes” of Virgil, 
Georgics iv. 211. Here again he finds the scheme of two ‘“Aussenpunkte,” 
namely Euphrates-Tigris and Hydaspes, followed by a ‘‘Mittenpunkt,” name- 
ly Elam. 

If Stummer is right in his theory of a geographical boundary-scheme and 
in his particular identifications of sites, he will probably have made a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the sources and date of the book of Judith. He may 
be right in suggesting that the ancient author had at his disposal, a map of 
the ancient world, as A. Hermann, in Die Erdkarte der Bibel (Braunschweig, 
1931), supposes the author of the book of Jubilees to have had, especially if 
the two books were written at about the same time, as Stummer further 
assumes. His theories deserve careful consideration by students of Inter- 
testamental history and literature. 


RateH Marcus 
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The Bible — The Book of God and of Man, by James A. Montgomery. Ventnor, 
N. J.: Ventnor Publishers, Inc., 1948. Pp. 108. $2.75. 


This book gives evidence of having been a series of popular lectures on 
the Bible, designed for people who have very little knowledge of its contents. 
It is interestingly written, and to this reviewer most interesting for the 
revelation it gives of the soul of the author. The late Prof. Montgomery is 
well known for the breadth, depth and sanity of his scholarship. This small 
volume portrays another side of his nature, his deep love for the Bible and 
the piety and simple faith which were an integral part, not only of his scholar- 
ship, but of his genial character. Those who knew him will treasure this book 
for reasons of sentiment and for the reminder it gives of a good man to whose 
life and work we are all very much in debt. The volume begins with a survey 
of the contents of the Bible, and follows with two chapters on the double- 
sided nature of the contents, its revelation of God and its humanity. The bulk 
of the book is composed of stories of men and women in the Bible, charmingly 
retold, with particular emphasis on the role of women. The final two chapters 
have to do with the nature of the Psalms (a very sane and conservative treat- 
ment in the light of present trends of scholarship, particularly those of certain 
Scandinavian scholars) and with the biblical love and use of nature in its 
presentation of God. 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 


Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam Versionem ad codicum fidem iussu 
Pii PP. XII cura et studio monachorum Abbatiae Pontificae Sancti Hieronymi 
in urbe Ordinis Sancti Benedicti edita — Liber Verborum Dierum. Rome: 
Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1948. Pp. xii-+ 323. 


This book, which contains I and II Chronicles, is the seventh volume of 
the well-known Benedictine edition of the Vulgate. The volume on Kings 
had appeared three years before. The text is critically established, and the 
critical apparatus, which consists of three sections on each page, shows how 
thoroughly the work has been done. This Bible is recommended to all students 
of the OT who are interested in textual criticism. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 





TWO REPLIES 


IN RE MY STUDIES IN DANIEL 


Should this opuscule ever go into a second edition, I shall certainly correct 
a few slips which I noticed almost as soon as it came off the press (and which 
some reviewer or reviewers will doubtless have pointed out by then) as well 
as work in some relevant material which I was not in a position to be aware 
of when I wrote the manuscript. My purpose here, however, is merely to 
explain why Professor H. H. Rowley is mistaken in thinking he has shaken a 
single one of my theses in his review in this JouRNAL, LXVIII (1949), 173-77. 

I begin with the last paragraph but one on p. 175 of Rowley’s review. It 
is inaccurate and misleading. It is first of all necessary to correct “first” to 
“fourth” and “this” to “first” in the first half of the last sentence. Even then, 
as the paragraph stands the reader can only get the impression that it is 
merely from the circumstance that ‘‘Ginsberg holds that it was the first beast 
that had the three fangs and the second that was set upon its feet and given a 
man’s heart” that Ginsberg claims that it follows “that since the fourth (sic 
legendum!) beast had teeth of iron it is obvious (Rowley’s italics) that it was 
the first (sic legendum!) beast which had the three fangs, and that since the 
fourth beast devoured and crushed and trampled with its feet it must have been 
(Rowley’s italics) the first beast which was commanded to arise and eat 
[much meat — H. L. G.] (p. 13). That of course would be a very conceited 
non-sequitur. But it is not my reasoning. What I claim is that the conclusion 
in question follows from the observation that even in the text of Dan 7 as it 
stands “the fourth beast is represented as a second, more loathsome, edition 
of the first,” and that argument can not be dismissed so airily. Especially 
when it is supported by four other arguments. (See SD, p. 12 below to p. 15 
above.) 

Like others, I consider ‘‘and the toes” in Dan 2 41a and all of Dan 2 41b-43 
to be the work of a later hand than the bulk of Dan 2. Rowley can see no 
difference between this afterthought and the plus of 430 (Eng. 433) over 
4 12(15), 20(23), 22(25) or that of 719 over 7 7. It is embarrassing to have to 
point it out, but in 4 30 the added detail is preceded by a conjunction meaning 
“until,” or “to such an extent that,” and is entirely natural just at this point, 
where we are told how the prediction of 12, 20, and 22 was fulfilled; while the 
detail added in 7 19 is so in line with the others, and adds so little (in effect 
nothing) to the import of the description, that nothing could be more natural 


than that it should be sometimes omitted thru inadvertence and sometimes 
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included. (Rowley would have a case if it were the 10 horns that were omitted 
in the first description of the beast.) How can one compare these cases to 
that of Dan 2? Here the last feature of the image described in the narration 
of the dream, namely the legs, which are partly of iron and partly of tiling, 
carry the vaticinium ex eventu only down to the division of the Greek kingdom 
(see 2 33 and 2 41a); whereas the interpretation, when it reaches this point, 
clumsily adds new features to the image and interprets them to refer to 
subsequent developments in the history of the divisions of the Greek king- 
dom, namely the attempt to solder them together by means of a matrimonial 
alliance, the ensuing greater antagonism between them, and the emergence of 
one as a very powerful kingdom and the other as a very weak one (2 41b-43). 
In the circumstances, fusspots like myself cannot help feeling that the author 
of the basic text of Dan 2 never intended to allude to the events of 252-246 
(because they were still in the future when he wrote) and that 41b-43 were 
added very shortly after those events. 


It is true that in another connection I advise against excessive fussiness 
(not on p. 21 as Rowley says, but on 22). But that other connection is the 
lack of congruity between an allegory and its author’s own interpretation of 
it. In the allegory of the supplementer of Dan 7, three of the ten horns which 


had been standing before the eleventh shot up were plucked out by the root, 
in the interpretation the last king of the fourth kingdom merely humbles — 
does not pluck out by the roots, nor have the good fortune to see eliminated 
thru none of his doing — three kings, not three “predecessors” of whom one 
or more never had been kings. With the allegory, I do not think any identifica- 
tion which has ever been offered agrees in every respect. Rowley names with 
apparent approval Ptolemy VI, who wished to annex the Seleucid kingdom, 
as corresponding to one of the three horns which were plucked out from the 
head of the beast which represents the Seleucid kingdom upon the appearance 
of the horn which represents Antiochus IV. But plucking out is not a good 
allegory for keeping out; and besides, if individuals like Ptolemy VI are 
counted as having been in the Seleucid kingdom — and that before Antiochus 
IV — Antiochus IV’s predecessors number far more than ten. (About Anti- 
ochus IV being described as a Little Horn in comparison with all of them, see 
below.) Yet the other men who are named in this connection in the literature 
on Daniel, from among whom Rowley must needs choose his other two counter- 
parts to the uprooted horns, suit the allegory just as poorly or more so. But 
even if it were possible to find in history three figures which would fit the 
allegory perfectly, I repeat my “optimistic” prediction (Rowley, p. 176) that 
the better judges will not remain permanently satisfied with any solution for 
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the interpretation (7 24) but mine. The two co-rulers of Egypt and Artaxias 
of Armenia were all kings (not Heliodoruses or Demetriuses, tho Demetrius 
became a king years after Antiochus IV’s death) and were all — as the lan- 
guage of 7 24 requires — humbled (not deposed, Dan 2 21a) by Antiochus IV 
(they did not simply clear the way for Antiochus to become king by oppor- 
tunely dying thru no fault of his like Antiochus III and Seleucus IV, or go 
into exile thru no fault of his like Demetrius); and of no other individual in 
history can both these things be predicated. [Or Antiochus Junior the son 
of Seleucus IV, whom Epiphanes certainly ‘“‘exalted’’ and only allegedly — 
and only in a forced sense — “humbled,” and whose fate can hardly have 
registered, much less left a deep or lasting impression, in the mind of our 
writer, still less in the minds of his readers, see StD, pp. 74-5 nn. 61, 66.] 
The lack of congruence between the symbolism and its signification is a 
problem apart. In ch. 2 Rowley, I believe, rightly accepts the author’s own 
statement as to what he intended his imagery to represent. Yet a single 
figure is not such a happy symbol for four monarchies, and a sequence of four 
metals of descending value is certainly an inept representation of a sequence 
of four monarchies of which only the second represents a comedown from its 
predecessor, the third and the fourth being each more powerful than its 
predecessor (2 37-40). Such inconcinnities can usually be shown to be due to 
the fact that the symbols were not invented ad hoc by the author of our allegory 
but taken over ready-made from some other context. Thus it is a common- 
place that the four metals are borrowed from the tradition of a golden, a 
silver, a copper, and an iron age of world history which is recorded by Hesiod 
(and from him borrowed by Ovid); and the single image may also have been 
borrowed from elsewhere. In ch. 7, the explanation of the lameness of the 
allegory is even more simple — that is, for such as can contemplate a rejection 
of views of Driver and Rowley with at least as much equanimity as the rejec- 
tion of the traditional view of the authorship of the Book of Daniel. All 
talk of an eleventh horn, the effects of its emergence, and the meaning of these 
things is secondary; as those who have understood my Studies in Daniel, pp. 
11-18 and the notes thereto on pp. 68-72, do not need to be told. Those who 
remember what I said on p. 70 n. 37a (which see!) also know that it is from 
8 9-12, which speaks of a horn which always remained smaller than the others 
in circumference, that the supplementer introduced the description ‘a little 
horn’ into 7 8, tho he really had in mind a prodigiously big horn (20), and a very 
extraordinary king (24ab-b). (Rowley fails to realize that ‘little’ is as inap- 
propriate a description of Antiochus Epiphanes in relation to all of his prede- 
cessors as in relation to all of his contemporaries — especially according to 
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the tortured exegesis which includes among his predecessors such lame ducks 
as Heliodorus, Demetrius, or Seleucus IV’s son Antiochus.) His first ten 
horns our supplementer had, of course, inherited from the author of the 
primary text of Dan 7, and that made them ‘the former horns’ altho our 
friend did not mean them to represent exclusively kings who had attained 
that rank earlier than Antiochus Epiphanes (Studies in Daniel, p. 22). Also, 
in order to make three of these horns prostrate themselves before the eleventh 
to symbolize their submission to Antiochus Epiphanes (cf. Gen 37 7) he had 
to have them pulled out. 

But I repeat. The author knows best what he intended his allegory to 
represent, whether it does so elegantly or not and whether the inelegance can 
be accounted for or not. 

As regards my contention that the Hebrew of the Book of Daniel is trans- 
lated from Aramaic, Rowley (p. 177) concedes that my evidence “‘is acute 
and sometimes convincing;” but he is not convinced that the translation 
was made from a written Aramaic original, or by anybody other than the 
author. He is not inconsistent if he recognizes as convincing only those mis- 
translations in which the Aramaic which was in the mind of the translator is 
identical with the Aramaic which was in the mind of the author, such as no. 
13 on p. 61 of my StD, of which I myself say that it can “hardly” be merely 
the barbarism of an author who thought in Aramaic. But in most of my 
examples the Aramaic which was in the mind of the translator is something 
different from that which was in the mind of the author. Thus the Aramaic 
word which the translator rendered when he wrote the Hebrew word mar’é 
‘showing’ at Dan 8 16, 26, 27; 923; 101 is ’akwdya (7 ns), construct state 
’ahwayat (n\n), emphatic state ’abwa@ytd (xn ns); and altho that particular 
sense of ‘awdéyat is inapposite in those passages (the apposite one being 
‘exposition’ or ‘explanation’), the fact remains that the Aramaic original in 
the translator’s mind was the same as that in the author’s mind, and conse- 
quently the mistranslation, extreme tho it is, would not by itself prove con- 
clusively that the translator was not identical with the author. But at 12 8 
the author and the translator were thinking of two different Aramaic words; 
the former here too of ’akwdyat (n ms) ‘explanation of,’ the latter of ‘abrit 
(many) ‘end of.’ This shows (a) that the author and the translator were two 
different persons, and (b) that the medium thru which the thoughts of the 
former traveled to the mind of the latter can only have been a written Aramaic 
text. Again in 11 31, where the translator wrote the Hebrew word for ‘fort- 
ress,’ the Aramaic original in his mind was ksen (jon), but the Aramaic word 
which the author had in his mind at this point was fsain (yon) ‘saints.’ 
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So too at 1138 and 11 39 the translator said to himself the Aramaic word 
hisnin (y10n) ‘fortresses’ where the author said — more correctly, had said 
— to himself fsain (jon) ‘saints.’ And in that same verse 11 39 the translator’s 
first Hebrew word, meaning ‘and he shall make,’ renders an Aramaic wye‘bed 
(tay), tho the Aramaic word in the mind of the author had been wya‘bar 
(nay) ‘and he shall transfer.’ Now, here is another optimistic prediction, 
the basis for which (namely StD, Section V) those who are qualified should 
assay for themselves: I predict that an ever growing number of competent 
judges will be convinced by the majority of my instances of mistranslation 
in which the Aramaic rendered by the translator is not the Aramaic contem- 
plated by the author, and will consequently agree with me (a) that the trans- 
lator is a different person from the author, and (b) that the particular 
transformation which the Aramaic words and phrases contemplated by the 
author underwent in the course of their transmission from the mind of the 
author to the mind of the translator could only have come about if they were 
transmitted through the medium of a written (and recopied) Aramaic text. 
The common principle underlying most of the above differences between 
Rowley and myself is of course that Rowley takes an ultra-simple view of the 
composition of the Book of Daniel. He accordingly contends further (p. 
175) that the greater bitterness against the Greek empire in Dan 7 (on whose 
Epiphanian dating he and I are agreed) as compared with Dan 2 is sufficiently 
accounted for by assigning the two chapters to one author writing in two 
different phases of the religious persecution of Antiochus IV. That would be 
arguable if ch. 2 revealed any bitterness at all against the Greek empire. 
But where does Rowley find it? In Nebuchadnezzar’s conduct? That the 
conduct of Nebuchadnezzar at any point in the chapter is even remotely 
reminiscent of Atiochus IV’s requires no refutation. Perhaps, then, in the 
king’s dream as interpreted by Daniel. That to be sure, does predict the 
eventual supersession of the Greek kingdom(s) by a kingdom of Heaven. 
However, believing Jews have believed in passages like Zech 14 9; Isa 2 2-4; 
49 6 in times when the Gentile rule they lived under was bearable as well as 
in times when it was not. But an affirmation of this faith which was written 
under the impression of Epiphanes’ looting of the temple of Jerusalem (169) 
and his conversion of the Jewish temple-state of Jerusalem into a heathen and 
alien polis (168) — let alone his final measure of proscribing Judaism (end of 
167) — would have indicated at least one of the following two things: (1) that 
the Greek kingdom was wicked, and (2) that its end was nigh —cf. ch. 7. 
It would not have failed to find something to allude to that meant more to 
Jews at that moment than the division of the Greek kingdom, which had taken 
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place before 300, or the interdynastic marriage of 252 resulting in a startling 
but temporary upset of the balance of power between Ptolemies and Seleucids 
in 246. — The Epiphanian exegesis of chs. 3-6 is even more fanciful; see 
StD, Section IV-A. 

A review by Prof. Rowley is a review by a scholar and a gentleman. Also, 
it cannot be gainsaid that the theory of the genesis of the Book of Daniel 
which he has doggedly maintained for twenty years is appreciably less compli- 
cated than the one I have presented in my Studies in Daniel. Nevertheless, 
I trust the foregoing will dissuade readers of this JouRNAL from concluding 
either that the features to explain which my hypothesis was developed are 
imaginary or that a less complicated one can do justice to them without 


having studied my little book for themselves. 
H. L. GinsBERG 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON DEUT. 33 27 


Several treatments of Deut. 33 27 have recently appeared in the columns 
of this JouRNAL.* We are adding briefly to the discussion only in order to 
correct a basic error in fact. The reader will recall that T. H. Gaster proposed 
a new interpretation of the ‘Blessing of Moses.’”’ As an alternative to his 
view, which involves the question of the structure of the poem as a whole, 
and requires an emendation which creates a hapax legomenon, we have urged 
the retention of the MT. When the first word is revocalized as nnn “‘out- 
stretching” from the root mdtak, the passage yields a thoroughly satisfactory 
meaning: 

There is none like the God of Jeshurun, 

Who rides the skies to your help, 

And in His pride, the heavens, 

The dwelling-place of the God of old, 

And the out-stretching of the Everlasting Arms... 
He drives the enemy before you, 

And decrees, ‘Destruction.’ 


This approach R. Marcus criticizes in these words: “The reading nono 
is proposed by Gordis in the belief that in Hebrew the meanings ‘to spread 
out’ and ‘to stretch out’ are expressed by the same verb, nnp, and that this 


t T. H. Gaster, LXVI (1947) 53-62; R. Gordis, LXVII (1948) 69-72; R. 
Marcus, LXVIII (1949) 29-34. My original treatment appeared in the Oxford 
Journal of Theological Studies, 34(1933), 390 ff. 
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verb can govern as its object a noun like ny7t ‘arms,’ whether in the literal or 
figurative sense of ‘arms.’ This implicit assumption I seriously doubt.” 

Now, astonishing as this may appear, this was never my assumption, 
whether implicit or otherwise. Without having had any recourse to Jastrow’s 
Dictionary or to Ben Jehudah’s Thesaurus, to which Marcus refers, it never 
occurred to me that mdtah, like paras, might govern 2°rd‘dt “arms” as its 
object. In the phrase obiy nyw nnnp, which is in apposition with S4akim in 
26, obiy nytt is a subjective genitive, and not an objective genitive, exactly as in 
the parallel stich, ‘the Dwelling-Place of the God of old,” op *nbx is a sub- 
jective genitive! 

That a competent scholar like Marcus could make this error makes it clear 
that it was not enough merely to propose the revocalization and cite in 
corroboration Isa. 40 22 and the medieval usage o’mnp ‘‘the outstretched (sc. 
heavens).” Obviously the phrase means, not that God stretched out His 
arms, but that the Everlasting Arms stretched out the heavens as a tent, a 
frequent figure in biblical poetry. 

The vivid description of the heavens as the tent-dwelling of God, which 
His Everlasting Arms have stretched out, is so appropriate to the context 
that we still see no need to adopt Gaster’s far-reaching reconstruction, or 
even the less drastic emendation of Marcus to read y°ri‘dt for 2*rd‘dt. 

To be sure, emendation is an art and scholars will naturally differ in their 
reaction to a given proposal. We submit that M. T. is here superior to all 
the suggested alternatives. 

RoBERT GorDIS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MONOGRAPH SERIES, VOLUME III 


The Peshitto of Second Samuel, by Donald M. C. Englert has just been 
published by the JouRNAL oF BrBLicaL LITERATURE as Volume III of the 
Monograph Series. This is a very able study which lies within a field of Old 
Testament research that is often neglected. The author is Professor of Old 
Testament at the Evangelical and Reformed Seminary of Lancaster, Pa., 
and is treasurer of the Society of Biblical Literature. Paper bound copies, 
lithoprinted, are available to members of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and subscribers to the JoURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE for $0.75. The 
regular price is $1.00. 

Orders for this monograph, as well as for the earlier volumes in the Mono- 
graph Series, should be addressed to Prof. Donald M. C. Englert, Theological 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 
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